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EDUCATION. 


[HE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 








The Antique and Life Classes of the Academy will re- 
open Monday October 4th. 

For circular of the Committee on Instruction, or 
information as to the Schools, address or apply to H. 
C. Whipple, curator, at the Academy Building, S. W. 
Cor. Broad & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 








HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE. Full preparatory and college courses in 
Chemistry, Physics, Civil and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Modern Languages, etc. Special course for 
Ladies. Alltuition free. Board and other expenses 
very low. No demoralizing surroundings, No temp- 
tations to extravagance. Unusual advantages for 
those of moderate means. Fall term opens September 
8, 1886. 
Address GEORGE W. ATHERTON, LL..D, President, 
STATE COLLEGE, CENTRE Co., PA. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Opens Ninth month 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





UN VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. Department of Arts. II. Towne Scientific School. 
III. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. IV. 
Coursein Philosophy. V. Coursein Music. VI. Med- 
ical School. VII. Dental School. VIII. Veterinary 
School. IX. Law School. X. Biological School. XI. 
Department of Philosophy. 

Rev. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
West Philadelphia, Penna. 


H- AVERFORD COLLEGE. 








Opens NINTH MO. 15TH, 1886. 





For information address the DEAN, 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 
1336 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 

Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting and 
Modeling, with special reference to the needs of de- 
signers and industrial art workers. 

Classes in Practical Design as applied to Wall Pa- 
pers, Carpets, Prints and Textile Fabrics generally. 
The School Year begins the second Monday in Sep- 
tember. i 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosgNnTHAL’s celebrated 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, Terms, $5.00 for 

books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

—* and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents. 


Herald Building 


Liberal terms to Teachers. 


G C0. 
Boston, Mass, 














EDUCATIONAL. 


Q4oNnrz. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious coun- 
try seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. 
culars, address, 

PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


For cir- 


RANELIN SCHOOL. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


A ScHOooL of the highest class, for boys. ReopensSept. 
20th. Five college graduates in the corps of teachers, 
besides special teachers in French, German and Mu- 
sic. Exceptionally fine building with extensive and 
well shaded grounds. Resident pupils (limited in 
number) $600. The new Register, giving full informa- 
tion, sent on Application. References: WILLIAM 
PEPPER, M D., LL.D., Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; Rev. THOMAS HILL, D. D., LL.D., ex- 
President of Harvard University, and others. 


GEORGE A. PERRY, A. M., Head-Master. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE CO 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 

Vice-President und Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 











BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 


erage Business. 








TRUST COMPANIES. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


Acts as Financial Agent in the negotiating, funding 
and marketing of Corporate Securities. Deals in 
Bonds, Corporation, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 
Executes orders on commission in Bonds, Stocks, ete. 
Collects interest and dividends. Receives money on 
deposit, allowing interest. As desirable investments 
offer, will issue its Debenture Bonds, secured by its 
capital and assets, 
OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T WISTAR BROWN, 
WILLIAM POTTER. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 
George M. Troutman, John Wanamaker, 
Gustavus English, Henry E. Smith, 
Isaac H. Clothier, Charles B. Wright, 
William Pepper, M. D., Henry Lewis, 
Thomas Dolan, Craige Lippincott, 
John G. Reading, Hamilton Disston, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Clayton French, 
Francis Rawle. 





SHOEMAKERS. 


JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO. 


20 SouTH EIGHTH ST. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 


LADIES’ SHOES. 


Fine and Medium Grades. Ready made or to meas- 
ure. Hand-made shoes we call by their right name. 

Only Agents for EDWIN C. BURT & Co.’S Fine 
Shoes For Ladies and Children. 


20 SouUTH EIGHTH StT., PHILA. 





INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS ~ - - «-- $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


An 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
President. ; 


Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 188 S, Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

} R. WHITNEY’S dealings with Mr. Roach seem to be bear- 

ing their legitimate fruit in the treatment his request for 
bids for the new cruisers is receiving from the ship-builders of the 
country. That request has been before them for weeks; the pur- 
port of it has been anticipated for months past. Indeed they 
have had all the time since the adjournment of Congress to get 
ready for their response. But not a bid has been received. In the 
present condition of our navy yards, it is quite impossible for the 


government to build these new ships itself. Under the conditions | 


laid down by the law they must be built in American shipyards of 
American materials. So the ship-builders of the country are the 
only reliance the Navy Department has, and it appears that they 
will not move in the matter without some guarantee that they 
will be treated with equity and honesty. However great their 
patriotism, they do not care to be driven into bankruptcy, unless 
it be for the good of the country and not mainly for the benefit of 
a party. 

As might be expected, the heads of these firms are mostly, 
though not invariably, Republicans, with Protectionist convic- 
tions of course. Probably one way out of the difficulty is for Mr. 
Whitney’s political friends to buy out one or more of them and 
take the contract. This administration has not inspired Repub- 
licans with any decided belief in its fairness, but Democratic ship- 
builders might feel more safe. 





THE Civil Service Reform Association of Massachusetts has 
procured a complete list of the removals and appointments made 
by this Administration. The undertaking would have been easier 
if the heads of the Department had shown any readiness to 
communicate the information. But they did not, and the agents 
of the Association had to incur both trouble and expense in con- 
sultiug the records for themselves. We trust the Association will 
spend a little more money in publishing the information, so that 
the public may be equally well informed as to the extent to which 
Mr. Cleveland has kept the rosy promises of his letter to Mr. Cur- 
tis about ‘‘ offensive partisans.” 

Ifthe American government were not much behind those of 
Europe in its methods, no such outlay would have been necessary. 
The Gazette, published every week by the British government, 
gives the public information of every appointment, promotion and 
removal in the civil, military and naval services, every pension 
conferred, and even of every bankruptcy in the United Kingdom. 
Why not have a similar medium of intelligence at Washington ? 





THE Civil Service Reform Association of Indiana has re- 
ported on removals and appointments in that State. It finds that 
every internal revenue officer in the State has been removed, and 
a Democratic successor appointed, although the commissions in 
that bureau are indefinite and not for four years only. All the 
second-class post-offices have been given to Democrats. Of 76 
third-class offices, 68 have been filled by Democrats ; of 1800 fourth- 
class offices, 1200 have been given to Democrats. Where there 
were 52 soldiers of the war employed under the national govern- 
ment, there now are but 4; while several of the new ap- 
pointees have seen service in the State prison, though not in the 
army. The Association stigmatizes very strongly the quality of 
the new appointments. ‘The Indianapolis post-office is managed 
exactly like our own, politics being a first consideration and the 
public business a secondary matter. Illiterate ward politicians, 


e 


political activity in controlling nominations, and are expected to 


| follow this up by managing the elections. 


| bolts in some cases. 


In six of the eight dis- 
tricts the nominations for Congress have been manipulated by of- 
fice-holders, against the desires of the bulk of the party, causing 
Is it wonderful that the Association pronoun- 


| ces the promises made by the President in the matter of Civil 


| Service Reform have not been kept ? 


And is it not more wonder- 
ful that only two of the State Associations for the Reform of the 


| Civil Service—those of Maryland and Indiana—have the candor 





| 


who hardly can read the directions on the letters, throng its desks | 
and fill the mail cars, causing great and needless delays in the de- 
livery. And these new men have earned their appointments by 


| 





to confess this notorious fact? All the rest seem to follow Mr. 
Curtis’s example, and are trying to “make the best of a bad busi- 
ness,”’ 


HERE is a bizarre specimen of what, in some circles, it is to be 
feared, passes for honest political comment. It is from The Na- 
tion of New York: 

“That President Cleveland, who began his administration by 
giving back the New York post-office to the nation, should not 
have been equally prompt in letting it have the custom-house, is, 
we admit, regrettable, but it is not surprising.” 

Did Mr. Cleveland “ give back ” the post-office, when he sim- 
ply re-appointed the competent postmaster whom he found on 
duty ? When he refrained from removing Mr. Pearson, he simply 
omitted to do to the people of New York the wrong which he im- 
mediately turned and inflicted upon the people of Philadelphia. 
That Mr. Cleveland was not below his duty in the one case em- 
phasizes his crime in the other. 





THE Democrats and Republicans of Massachusetts both nomi- 
nated their State ticket last week. The Democrats at the last 
moment abandoned all the candidates that they had before 
been discussing, and nominated Mr. Andrew, a son of the War 
Governor of the State, who has been with the Mugwumps since 
the election of 1884. This step was taken in obedience to a de- 
cision of a knot of party leaders, who made up their minds that a 
rich Mugwump was the only candidate with whom they had a 
chance to win. They must retain the Independent vote, and the 
candidate must be one who could contribute handsomely to the 
expenses of the campaign. And then the name of Mr. Andrew 
seemed one to conjure with, although in that State many good 
names have been carried into queer company by the rising genera- 
tion of her statesmen. But there is a large section of the Demo- 
cracy itself, with whom Mr. Andrew will be anything but a strong 
candidate. The friends of Gen. Butler in particular have no love 
for him and his friends, and will do nothing to support his candi- 
dacy with vigor. 

The Republicans voted to promote Lieut. Gov. Ames to the 
governorship, and are well satisfied with the shape the two nomi- 
nations have given to the campaign. Mr. Ames has been before 
the public for years as a high official of the commonwealth, and 
has earned the respect of all classes by the dignity and propriety 
of his conduct, and by his personal worth. There might have 
been some demagogic outcry against him as a man of wealth, if 
the Democrats also had not nominated a rich man, and distinctly 
for that reason, according to statements made in their own organs. 

On the Tariff the Republicans are outspoken,—as in every 
other state except Minnesota,—for the maintenance of the pro- 
tective policy. But the Democrats, as is usual in States which 
have large manufacturing industries, try a straddle : ‘‘ We demand 
a judicious reform of the Tariff. All needed protection to the 
capital and labor engaged in our various industries can be assured 
under a revised scale of duties, which will afford all the revenues 
required by the government, and relieve the great body of the 
people of a heavy weight of taxation.” This is a safe bit of gen- 
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eralization, so long as no duties are specified, and the nature and 
extent of the revision is not defined. Notably the tariffs proposed 
by Mr. Morrison and by Mr. Randall are not endorsed, so that 
nobody can say which of these Democratic statesmen has the 
juster idea of Tariff revision, as understood by the Democrats of 
Massachusetts. : 

It is true that Mr. Lovering put forward the defeat of the 
Morrison Tariff bill as evidence that the Republicans ‘‘ would not 
even consider a tariff bill.” By parity of reasoning the smother- 
ing of Mr. Randail’s proposal proves that the Democrats ‘“‘ would 
not even consider a tariff bill,’ although proposed by one of their 
own number. It is also quite true that a tariff bill proposed by 
Mr. Morrison as “‘a first firm step towards Free Trade,” and jus- 
tifying that description by its proposals, will get no Republican 
votes for even its consideration. But that the Republicans would 
have refused to consider a bill to remove such inequalities as char- 
acterize the present Tariff—including the duties on wool, quinine, 
tin-plates and sugar, has not been proven. ‘ 





In New York, the only State candidate to be elected this year 
is a Judge of the Court of Appeals, and the Democrats have named 
Judge Rufus W. Peckham, and the Republicans Judge Charles Dan- 
iels. The former was nominated under the pressure of the Ad- 
ministration, and his selection seems not to particularly delight 
Governor Hill and the other anti-Cleveland elements. Judge Dan- 


iels is extremely capable and very acceptable, not only to all sorts 
of Republicans,—though there are not so many sorts in New York 
as there were formerly,—but to conservative voters in the oppo- 
site party, and his election appears probable. 





THE movement to have Mr. Henry George chosen mayor of 
New York on a workingmen’s ticket, seems to command the sup- 
port of a good many besides the workingmen. The first mass- 
meeting held by his party was addressed by Rev. Heber Newton, 
Rev. Father McGlynn, Prof. DeLeon, of Columbia College, Prof. 
Thomas Davidson the metaphysician, and others of the same class, 
all avowing their sympathy with his programme. As a matter of 
course, there is proportional alarm among the organs of the Mug- 
wumps, who stand for the rights of property, and who can pardon 
any sin rather than an invasion of thoserights. The Hvening Post 
and The Times are sharp in their criticism of the Freer Trader 
than themselves, who believesin the abolition of tariffs or custom- 
houses, and the transfer of all taxes totheland. A few yearsago, 
Mr. George’s celebrity was a fine card for the Free Traders, who 
gave him a public breakfast on his return from Europe. They 
now discover that he is doing them the service of carrying a good 
part of their following into a separate and intrenched camp, from 
which he bombards their ranks as well as those of the Protec- 
tionists. 

Mr. George’s programme would be no nearer to its realization 
if he were chosen mayor of New York. The transfer of all city 
taxes to land would not be possible without special legislation at 
Albany. And no legislature chosen by land-owning farmers will 
give even an indirect endorsement to the principle, as it would in- 
volve a perpetual confiscation of farming improvements,—houses 


excepted. 





THE Republicans of New Jersey are not very hopeful of a vic- 
tory this year. Their strength has been honeycombed a good deal 
by the Prohibition movement. It is to impel the party in a direc- 
tion which would check this secession of Republicans and reclaim 
many who have gone over to the third party, that the Anti-Saloon 
movement was set on foot. But there is no disposition to allow 
the Democrats a walk-over in the choice of a governor. It is true 
that the Democracy has put forward a good candidate in the per- 
son of Judge Green, a man much superior in character and abili- 
ties to the present incumbent. But the Republicans have made 
as good an offer to the State, or better, in the nomination of the 


Mr. Benjamin F. Howey, a soldier of the war,who represented the | 
Warren county district in the Forty-Eighth Congress, although | 





the district generally is Democratic by a handsome majority. As 
a farmer he appeals to the sympathies of many voters, as a better 
man for the governorship than a corporation lawyer, whose busi- 
ness isin New York city, and who made himself conspicuous in 
opposition to the law for the restriction of the trade in oleomar- 
garine as butter. 

The platform declares for the submission of the choice be- 
tween license or prohibition to the people at special elections, so 
as to remove the question out of the arena of party politics. It 
also calls for the vigorous enforcement of the state laws for the 
protection of labor, the inspection of mines and factories, and the 
like. 





THE Grand Jury at Columbus, Ohio, consists of eight Demo- 
crats and seven Republicans, yet it has indicted two prominent 
Democrats for their share in the rascalities perpetrated in the State 
prison. It then proposed to indict Gov. Foster for having in his 
possession a paper-cutter which had been State property, and was 
prevented only by the evidence that it had been paid for. We 
hope it will be as open-minded to the evidence that the tally-sheet 
used in the recen¢ elections was manufactured in the prison by an 
expert forger, who has described it to the jury without seeing it, 
and has shown how the figures were altered to make Democratic 
majorities. A more shameful chapter in our recent political histo- 
ry has not come under our notice since the exploits of Gov. Garce- 
lon in Maine. 





THE nomination for Governor of one who not only did not 
serve in the Confederate army, but who is the son of an earnest 
Union man, is not the only good sign of a new order of things in 
Tennessee. In the Memphis district, the Democrats have nomin- 
ated for Congress Mr. James Phelan, of the Avalanche newspaper, 
a live and liberal-minded man, who encountered in his canvass for 
the nomination the opposition of all the old hide-bound elements. 
The Avalanche is an especially energetic and extremely fair news- 
paper, and represents the new life of the Southern people to a 
very reasonable degree. The general situation in Tennessee is 
shown by these and other circumstances as in marked contrast to 
that rénaissance of Confederate-ism in Georgia which Jefferson 
Davis’s visit brought about, and by whose means General Gordon 
unhappily made himself Governor of that State. 





THE Pennsylvania canvass shows spirit but can hardly be 
charged, as yet, with heat. All the candidates for Governor are 
on the stump, General Beaver, Mr. Black, and Mr. Wolfe. All 
are vigorous campaigners, too, and are making things lively in 
their own special way. Mr. Black has formally and definitely put 
himself on the record as having been, for the past three years, 
strictly total abstinent in the use of intoxicants, and he condemns 
very sharply,—not without reason it must be confessed,—a report 
that he was of extremely intemperate habits. The spectacle is 
thus presented in Pennsylvania of the candidates of the two great 
parties, as well as the Prohibition nominee, being Teetotalers. 
But the attitude of Mr. Black toward the use of liquor, and its re- 
lations to the law, is very different from that of either of his com- 
petitors. In a recent public speech, he said: ‘‘ On the liquor ques- 
tion we say to the state, ‘ Hands off;’ to the victim of the drink 
we say, ‘ Go to your God, go to your church, and there seek enlight- 
enment.’” 

If the state is to be bidden “ hands off” in regard to liquor, 
that will perfectly satisfy the saloon vote, we should presume. 





WE regret the decision of the Supreme Court of our State to 
the effect that the law forbidding the payment of workmen by 
“store orders” is unconstitutional, The law was eminently 


| necessary, and although not enforced as it ought to have been, it 
' did tend to affix a stigma upon a practice, which has been fruitful 
' in exactions and oppressions, 


But now that the State confesses its 
inability to redress this evil, it will be left to organized labor to 
put an end to it. There could be no more legitimate use of the 
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power the Trades’ Unions possess, than the emancipation of labor 
from this yoke, and the establishment of the rule of paying men 
for their labor in money, and not in “ trade.” 





IT would have been more graceful in Governor Pattison if he 
had addressed his letter denouncing the coal-carrying railroads to 
Mr. Cassidy at some other time than on the eve of a State elec- 
tion. All the same, the questions raised by him are of high pub- 
lic importance, and if the Attorney-General really brings them be- 
fore the courts for practical adjudication, he will attract abundant 
attention here and elsewhere. There are, of course, many an- 
swers to him; whether all good, or not, it would be rash to say, 
unless we were assuming a partisan attitude in the debates. The 
old companies that received their charters long before the new 
constitution was thought of, insist that the provision in the latter 
forbidding carriers of coal to mine coal does not reach them ; they 
made their contract with the State before it became the law. 
Again, the coal companies say, ‘‘ we have made no combination, 
no pool; we simply have a verbal understanding how much each 
may safely put upon the market without overstocking it. We 
mine all we can safely offer for sale with the assurance of a pro- 
fit.”’ 

Aside from these answers, however, it will be questioned wheth- 
er, if this “ understanding ” among the companies were even more 
distinct and more binding than itis,—whether, in that case, the 
public would actually suffer. The anthracite trade, if it dared to 
combine, and undertake to fix excessive prices, would be assailed 
all the more advantageously by its competitors in the bituminous 
trade, and they themselves greatly injured, temporarily, at least, 
by the competition of natural gas. There can be no actual 
monopoly of fuel, under present conditions, though the price of it, 
at some points, may be higher than is reasonable. 

It is true, also, that experience has somewhat impaired the 
belief that unlimited competition always inures to the public ben- 
efit. While there is danger to the public from greed on the part of 
a combination, it is pretty plain that the danger will not be aver- 
ted by driving the railroads from the business of mining coal. 
That will only transfer their enterprise to companies and syndi- 
cates, which willrepresent and codperate with the railroads, while 
they remain free from their liability and responsibility. 





MUCH interest attaches to the meeting of the Knights of La- 
bor at Richmond, both because of its possible bearings on the fu- 
ture relations of capital to labor, and because of the way in which 
the color-line has been brought to the front by the exclusion of 
the black delegate from a Richmond hotel. It is too soon at this 
writing to foretell the outcome of the deliberations: but we can 
scarcely congratulate Mr. Powderly on showing the full measure 
of his usual good judgment in his opening address. It had too 
much the tone of assuming that the capitalist is necessarily in an- 
tagonism to the rights of labor, and that the millionaire is a slave- 
driver. It is quite true, as we have said in these columns, that 
the sins of a certain sort of capitalists against labor rest on the 
same evil principle as slavery, the assumption of the right to ig- 
nore personality and humanity, in dealing with persons as though 
they were things. But this requires more judicious statement 
than Mr. Powderly used. His speech, as heard at this distance, 
seemed too much in the antagonistic spirit of the old Trades’ Un- 
ionism, from which—as we understood it,—the Knights were to 
lift the controversy to a higher level. 

Mr. Powderly and the Committee of Arrangements are said to 
have given offence locally by their persistent refusal to acknowl- 
edge any inequality between white and colored Knights. We 
think they might have gone even farther in the assertion of 
equality, without giving any just cause for offence. It is well that 
they should have been brought into close contact with the freed- 
men of the South at this time, for in that direction lies one of their 
chief problems. They cannot elevate the white workman at the 
North, and leave his ‘brother in black” on the present level. 





be done for him is to get him educated, and that by the help of the 
nation, if—as is too evident—the States are unequal to this task. 


Dr. BARNARD, in his address at the opening of Columbia Col- 
lege, very justly complains of the entrance examinations still re- 
quired by most of our colleges asa useless and wearisome business. 
He wishes Columbia to follow the example set by Brown and 
some others in accepting students on the certificate of recognized 
schools and teachers. As a matter of fact, the examinations for 
admission are no real test of the capacity of the student to pursue 
the course. Just because they are not conducted—as are the 
regular college examinations—by those who have done the teach- 
ing, they ascertain nothing, excepting perhaps in a few studies, 
but the student’s quickness and his capacity to cram. A proposal 
similar to Dr. Barnard’s was made some years ago by our own 
University, but it was defeated by the opposition of a good num- 
ber of the school-teachers, who preferred examinations to the 
responsibility of giving such certificates. 





THIs week witnesses the meeting of two of the most important 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the decade. The American Board 
meets at Des Moines, and will not adjourn without deciding 
whether the theology of Andover shall be regarded as equally 
legitimate in the Congregational churches with the teachings of 
the Seminaries which have been less influenced by Maurice and 
Dorner. Itis true that the decision in form concerns only the 
acceptance of missionaries who are in sympathy with Andover. 
But as a matter of fact the Board is the best organ of expression 
the churches of this order possess, and an adverse decision—which 
is the more probable—will affix a stigma upon Andover which 
may result in sundering these churches into two camps, as did the 
Unitarian controversy in the second decade of this century. And 
the outer sign of the severance will be given by the organization of 
a missionary agency, which will compete with the American 
Board for the contributions of the churches. 

In Chicago the Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church began its sessions last Wednesday. Before this Con- 
vention will come for a final decision the revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer called ‘“‘ The Book Annexed.” This revision has 
been the work of years, and is supposed to embody the best 
liturgical thought of the Church’s ripest scholars. It has strong 
supporters, such as Bishop Huntington of Central New York. But 
the weight of opinion is unfavorable to it, and the poor result 
reached in 1874 on the adoption of a “Church Hymnal” admon- 
ishes the body of the wisdom of making haste slowly. It is beyond 
doubt that the American Prayer-Book needs reform, and will be 
reformed in the direction of greater elasticity and variety. But it 
is not probable that the Book Annexed will be accepted as meet- 
ing this need. 





Mr. GLADSTONE in his response to the deputation of Irish 
women, and to the representatives of four Irish cities, takes ex- 
actly the same tone as in his pamphlet. While life and strength 
hold out, he will continue to support Ireland’s demand for such a 
measure of Home Rule as was described in his rejected bill, with 
the confidence that this will be granted, if not in his own time, 
yet in the near future. And to this position his death would 
commit the body of the Liberal party just as decidedly as will his 
living influence. 

This attitude constrains the League to pursue a much more 
conciliatory course in Ireland, than before this alliance. There is 
to be no strike against rent. Reasonable landlords are to have 
fair treatment, instead of confounding all in a common resistance 
to all, as was done after Mr. Parnell and his friends were sent to 
Kilmainham Jail. And he even exhorts every Irish farmer to 
pay the judicial rent if this be at all possible, whether it be just or 
excessive. At the same time he asks his friends in America to 
send help to fight the evicting landlords in the courts, wherever 
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there is a legal ground for resistance. And to this appeal the 
American Branch of the League are getting ready to respond. 

This course has forced the Loyal Union to make a similar 
display of moderation, and they have issued a circular urging the 
landlords to abstain from arbitrary evictions, 7. e., those in which 
the tenant has paid all the rent he can. But it is not a course 
which strengthens Mr. Parnell with all sections of the Irish in 
America. The left wing complains bitterly of the “ Hush!” policy 
the League has adopted since its alliance with Mr. Gladstone, and 
they contend that all Mr. Parnell’s planning thus far has but 
landed Ireland in a more distressing situation than she ever has 
known. 





Russia has reached an unmistakable collision with the pro- 
visional government of Bulgaria by demanding the postponement 
of the elections of members of the national Parliament until the 
feeling about Prince Alexander has abated, and the release of all 
the officers arrested for the conspiracy to deport him. Both de- 
mands the government resists, with the enthusiastic support of the 
people. They are ready to go great lengths in the way of con- 
ciliating the Czar, but they are not ready to be humiliated utterly 
before the world, and to abandon their own self-respect in accept- 
ing dictation in matters which are not Russia’s concern. 

It was conjectured that the provisional government was not 
without diplomatic support from some quarter, and this suspicion 
has been confirmed by Gen. Tisza, one of the Hungarian ministers, 
who announces very distinctly that Austria-Hungary will not see 
Bulgaria invaded by Russia without advancing to its assistance. 
From the moment when this speech was telegraphed to Sofia, a 
change in the atmosphere was noticeable. The provisional gov- 
ernment became firmer, the people more enthusiastically national, 
and Gen. Kaulbars conciliatory. But no agreement has been 
reached at this writing, and Gen. Kaulbars now announces that he 
will not recognize the provisional government, and is perambula- 
ting the country in the interest of Russia’s plans and purposes, ap- 
pealing to the people against their government. Thus far only the 
garrison of Shumla has given him any support. , 

Of course England is delighted, and Germany disgusted with 
the attitude taken by Austria-Hungary. Lord Randolph Church- 
ill expresses his hearty approval of the diplomacy of the Haps- 
burgs, and Bismarck’s organ responds by lecturing him over the 
inconsistency of fostering nationality in Bulgaria, while crushing 
it in Ireland, Egypt and India, which is to the point. 








THE SURPLUS AND SUGAR. 


eo the month of September, the reduction of the public 

debt, according to the Treasury’s usual method of state- 
ment, was over ten and a half millions, ($10,627,013) and by the 
same form of statement the reduction has been twenty-one and a 
half millions, ($21,586,815), since the fiscal year began, at the 1st of 
July. The actual diminution, however, in the amount of outstand- 
ing bonds has been nearly twenty-nine millions of dollars, the 
Treasury having been using some small part of the large unused 
balance of cash, which was on hand in June. The outstanding 3 
per cents, on the 30th of June, amounted to $144,046,600, and on 
the 30th of September they were but $115,164,300, showing that 
$28,882,300 had been paid. 

The Surplus Question thus forces itself once more on public 
attention. It will not down. It affects all the elements of the 
great problem of finance,—the revenues, the expenditures, Tariff, 
Internal Revenue, Protection, Free Trade, the National Banks. 
For at this rate of reduction, we shall soon be at that time of em- 
barrassment, long ago foreseen, but not yet provided against, when 
there will be no bonds redeemable. The amount of redeemable 
bonds, (the 3 per cents), now outstanding, is, as already cited 
above, $115,164,300. We have been paying off, in the last quarter, 
at the precise rate of one hundred and fifteen and a half millions 
a year. In twelve months, then, these 3 per cents will be retired, 
even if the Treasury calls no faster than it has been doing. But 





we must reflect that Congress, by large majorities in both Houses, 
directed the Treasury to put out more of its idle surplus, and call 
the bonds more rapidly. Further, the revenues are increasing. A 
dispatch from Washington, dated September 22, says: 

“The revenues of the government continue to exceed by a large amount 
the current expenditures. The receipts since September 1 aggregate about 
$21,000,000, while the expenditures during the same time were but $11,000,- 
000. The internal revenue for July and August alone showed an increase of 
@ million and a half over the collections in the same period of 1885.” 

In less than twelve months, then, we may expect to have all 
the bonds now within reach disposed of,—say on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1887. The next bonds available for payment are the 43 
per ceuts., whose redemption becomes possible September 1, 1891. 
Here is an interval of four years. 

It is the hope of the aggressive Free Trade element, which 
Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Morrison now lead, that this dilemma will 
compel “a reduction of the Tariff.” That is their one remedy. 
But what is meant by a “reduction?” Is it lower rates of duty? 
Lower rates bring in more goods, and the revenues may be no less, 
after all. Is it to add articles to the freelist? Ifso, let us turn to 
that phase of the question. What is there that should be put on 
the free list more quickly than sugar? It now pays three-sevenths 
of the revenue and is practically a necessity of life. The duty 
levied on it has been a failure from a Protectionist point of view, 
as it has not increased the home production to an extent commen- 
surate with the home demand. We produce no more sugar now 
than under a Free Trade policy before the war, and we import 
ten-elevenths of the sugar we consume. 

The sugar duties have a great commercial importance. By 
means of their abolition and without any reciprocity treaties we 
could force all our neighbors nearer the equator to concede to us 
the most favorable terms. All that is needed is to remove or 
greatly reduce the duty on sugar coming from those countries 
and colonies which will treat us as well as they do any other 
country, including the mother country, while retaining it on the 
sugar of other countries and colonies. This would give us all 
that Mexico has offered without taking the duty off their tobacco. 
It would force Spain to throw open to us the commerce with Cuba, 
which she now treats as her monopoly. And it would help to set 
Jamaica and the other British possessions in the West Indies on 
their feet again, as they have not stood since the abolition of sla- 
very. At present they are begging the British government for 
leave to offer more favorable terms than England herself enjoys. 
But that would be needless if they had once developed a vigorous 
trade with us. 

We also might do much to foster American shipping by pro- 
viding that the reduction or removal of duty should apply only to 
sugar brought in our own bottoms, or in those of the American 
country or colony which had produced it. In that race we could 
hold our own with our American neighbors in the development of 
shipping ; but without some such provision the carriage would 
fall to Great Britain or Norway. 

The simple fact that we alone consume cane sugar in great 
quantities gives us a power to control the commerce to the south 
of us which neither Congress nor the Executive seems to appre- 
ciate. 








WHO KNOWS “ THE STATES?” 


\ N E have a great regard for Mr. Grant Allen, the Anglo-Cana- 

dian botanist, novelist and historian; and we are therefore 
the more sorry to see him go the way Mr. Matthew Arnold did. 
Mr. Allen has been making a flying visit to his native Canada, and 
seems to have run across some small and stony corner of the 


United States on his way thither or home again. We infer from 
the account of an interview in The Pall Mall Gazette that it was 
the rocky region around and above Boston which was thus fa- 
vored. Upon his observation of this very small portion of the 
country, he bases a mass of generalizations as to the geological, 
agricultural and social character of the country, which do not 
prove in him the possession of that caution and modesty which 
are the first marks of a genuine man ofscience. Asto the geology 
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he is chiefly impressed with “the enormous extent to which the | 


country has suffered from the ice-sheets of the glacial epoch.” 
The hills have been chiseled bare of soil, and the valleys filled up 
with enormous masses of boulders, “‘ which are almost the despair 
of the agriculturalist.”” We venture to say that a majority of the 
farming population of this country never have looked upon sucha 
hill or such a valley. We have lived in one farming community, 
none of whose younger members ever had seen a hill in their 
lives!) No doubt there are great areas of glacier-denuded land in 
America, but they make so small a part of the country, that 
they hardly count in the total estimate. 

Just like this hasty geological inference are Mr. Allen’s in- 
ferences on other subjects, which are worth noticing because they 
are typical of the blunders into which our British visitors so con- 
stantly fall. The United States isa very big country,—so big that 
years of travel through it would be needed before pronouncing 
broadly on the geological and agricultural character of the whole. 
And just as varied as the soil and the contour, is the character of 
the people. They have been drawn from many sources in the Old 
World, and in a majority of cases not from England, although 
visitors like Mr. Freeman and distant observers like Prof. Seeley 
seem to think we are only an off-shoot of the English stem. They 
have had a very varied history in their new homes, and they bear 
the marks of that difference in their local character, their peculiar- 
ities of speech, their social methods and their religious affiliations. 
There are common elements and tendencies to assimilation to a 
national type, but distance on the one hand and federal govern- 
ment on the other has helped to preserve local color as well as lo- 
cal self-government. We do not regret this great diversity ; we 
should think it nothing less than a national calamity to have it ob- 
literated, and the whole American people reduced toa level of 
uniformity,—even though Boston furnished the model. Our life as 
a people is richer for its variety. It is only recently that writers 
like ‘Charles Egbert Craddock” have begun to bring this home 
= _ with reference to other parts of the country than New Eng- 
and. 

Mr. Allen broadly characterizes the life of American farmers 
as one of barbarism, in its lack of the comforts and the enlighten- 
ment of modern civilization. If we are not mistaken in our infer- 
ences from one of his novels, this is a sore point with him, and he 
felt the limitations of this life very keenly in his youth. Sono 
doubt any mind like his would regard the privations of farm-house 
life, but would feel it not less keenly in a farm-house in the Brit- 
ish islands. We say so from personal observation. But the aver- 
age mind is not so exacting and restless as Mr. Allen’s, and the 
average American farm-house is not so bare of leisure, culture and 
social opportunity, as are those of the battlers with nature’s harsh 
and niggardly phases in many parts of Canada and the upper 
stretches of New England. The absence of social intercourse, the 
comparative solitude he complains of, are only locally true. In 
the West especially the farmer’s life is one of comparative leisure, 
except on the very frontierof agricultural progress, where the 
farmer is creating his farm by untold outlays of toil and endurance 
of hardships. In our eastern states there is less leisure, but 
even there it is misleading to compare the farmer’s life with that 
of the English ‘‘farm-hand.” He has hope, a sense of ownership, 
a social dignity, and a social recognition, of which “ Hodge” has 
no share. Nor is his religious life as a rule on the low intellectu- 
al level Mr. Grant assumes. Indeed that is a point on which we 
should dispute the validity of his weights and measures. Mr. Ar- 
nold was shocked to be told that the majority of the American 
people probably still believed in the Book of Genesis. Mr. Allen 
probably would sympathize with that feeling. Mr. Gladstone has 
recently told the world in very eloquent and earnest words that 
he agrees with the majority of the American people. 

Mr. Allen finds a great drift of people away from the country 
to the cities, and alack of appreciation of country life even among 
the rich people of the cities. Mr. Howells told him, he says, that 
the love for rural life “ began among the cultured classes of 
America, but it has stopped. The country houses in the neigh- 
borhood of the great cities are now left without tenants. It is 
impossible to let them.” This proves nothing but the incompe- 
tency of Mr. Howells,—if he has been accurately quoted,—to gen- 
eralize upon a movement of society going forward under his own 
eyes. So far from there being any back-flow from the suburban 
districts to the cities, there is a constant and growing out-flow 
from the city to such districts. Around Philadelphia there is hard- 
ly a country house to be had for money, although every year 
sees a great increase in the number erected. In some directions 
hardly an available site can be purchased. The same is true of the 
regions around New York. If it be not true of Boston, then Bos- 
ton is exceptional, and the fact is due to local causes. That it is 


not true even of Boston we infer fromthe growth and the prosper- 
ity of the small towns around the city, and of the railroads which 
lead to them. 





| 


It is true that with the growth of manufactures there is a ra- 
pid increase of city population in America. In 1790 about three 
per cent. of our people lived in cities ; now about twenty per cent. 
But overcrowding in the cities is not yet an unmanageable diffi- 
culty, except perhaps in the case of New York, where the over- 
crowding is from Europe, and San Francisco, where it is from 
Asia. And such a lament is curious as appearing in the columns 
of a newspaper published in an English city of four millions. 

R. E. T. 


THE BLOOMSBURY OF ROMANCE.—II. 


le the Bloomsbury Square of our time is more particularly 

peopled with men and women of the Dickens world. Many 
who have forgotten Lord Mansfield, and perhaps were always ig- 
norant of his fine library and collection of pictures, have the 
history of Barnaby Rudge at their finger ends. I fancy there are 
not a few whose only knowledge of the Gordon Riots is from Dick- 
ens. It is recorded in history and chronicles, that the mob after 
taking Newgate came to Bloomsbury Square ;—you can read all 
about it in Thornbury’s or Knight’s London, if you do not care 
to go to weightier authorities. But what account lives in the 
memory like that, short as it is, in Barnaby Rudge? What lead- 
ers whose names are duly chronicled do you know as well as 
Hugh and Dennis and Simon Tappertit? Quiet enough the 
Square is now, with its pretty greenery and sweet shade of lilac 
and laburnum in the springtime. But we haveall been there on a 
wild night when it was filled with shrieks and tumult; when by a 
light more vivid and cruel than that of day we saw the angry 
crowd swaying hither and thither, the soldiers firing, the wounded 
falling. Within sight of the spot where my windows now are 
must have passed that rude procession with the dead borne in 
front—that ghastly procession parading off, ‘‘ with a horrible mer- 
riment fixing weapons in the dead men’s hands to make them look 
as if alive; and preceded by a fellow ringing Lord Mansfield’s din- 
ner bell with all his might.” And then but a day or two later 
there was that other sad procession with Barnaby, sorrowing and 
yet not without something of childish pride, in its midst. Two 
cripples—mere boys—had already been hanged in the Square, and 
now it was his turn. Can’t you still hear the great shouts, can’t 
you still see Mr. Haredale and honest Gabriel Varden with the 
free pardon stopping the crowd just as the pretty green place of 
execution is reached ? ‘fo think this peaceful enclosure should have 
witnessed such ascene! May it be preserved from ever seeing 
the like again. But asthe shade of Amelia Sedley still sits in 
Russel] Square, so Barnaby and his friends and foes still haunt 
Bloomsbury Square. ‘Truly, here in Bedford Place, one is sur- 
rounded by ghosts. 

Not the least of them lives on Southampton street, which runs 
from Bloomsbury Square into Holborn, and which is really noth- 
ing but a continuation of Bedford Place, and would be so-called in 
any town but London, where names vary with almost every block, 
to the confusion of landowners as well as foreigners. Of course I 
mean the immortal Billicken, with the tendency to personal faint- 
ness and overpowering personal candor. She needs no title or 
christian name here. It is Billicken on the door-plate; and has 
she not declared “ the door-plate is used as a protection and acts 
as such, and go from it I will not!” It has not been my experi- 
ence that landladies in Bloomsbury are as honest as she. “I do 
not tell you that your bedroom floors is fine, for fine they are not,” 
was her truthful statement to Mr. Grewgious about the rooms at 
the top of the ’ouse. And again ;‘‘ Your slates will rattle loose at 
that elevation in windy weather, do your utmost, best or worst.” 
And still again ; The wet ‘‘ do come in and it do notcome in. You 
may lay dry there half your lifetime; but the time will come, 
and it is best that you should know it, when a dripping sop would 
be no name for you.” I can bear witness that in the matter of 
blinds and bells at least, sisters in the profession have been less 
outspoken. Well, there are more offices than lodging-houses on 
Southampton streets now-a-days ; but it will be long years before 
the Billicken is swept away by the advance of business; long 
years before Rosa Bud ceases to look wistfully from the drawing- 
room windows, and Miss Twinkleton ceases her game of battledore, 
with the unrelenting “ person of the house.” 

I confess however that my favorite shade in Bloomsbury 
Square is neither Barnaby Rudge nor Billicken, but one who was 
set walking there not more than a year ago, whose form is 
classical, and who glides with tigress-like stealth to the statue of 
Fox, a lovers’ trysting-place. You recognize the description. 
Who could it be but the Tinted Venus in pursuit of her beloved 
Leander? It was at that time of night when the Square is not 
much frequented, and when an increasing fog prevented the 
apparition of a female in classical garments from attracting the 
notice to which it might otherwise have been exposed, that she 

first found him there with his Mathilda, and carried him off, “a 
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prey to rage and humiliation.” “It is a miserable thing for a man 
in my rank of life to have a female statue trotting after him like a 
great darg,” he thought, and with reason. “If it once gets about 
that ther’s a hair-dresser to be seen in Bloomsbury chivied about 
after dark by a classical statue, I shant dare to show my face.” 
Never was there such a supernatural cause for gossip in the 
neighborhood before! And so the next time the implacable 
Aphrodite takes her walks abroad, her face glares and flushes 
with Tweddle’s ‘Cream of Carnations” and “ Blondinette Bloom ;”’ 
her eyebrows are accentuated; her lips are rosy with ‘Conserve 
of Coral;” she wears an expensive chevelure; and her classical 
form is wrapped in a “perfectly lovely long cloak, all lined with 
squirrel’s fur, and with those nice oxydised silver fastenings.” 
In all their gay masqueradings, what deity of Olympus ever went 
so attired? 

I cannot thank Mr. Anstey enough for having written his 
“‘Farcical Romance,” while I lived in that part of the city where 
the scenes are laid. I know every bit of the ground over which 
Leander was chivied by the implacable one. I have made a 
special pilgrimage to the small alley leading into Queen Square, 
but a five-minutes walk from my rooms, and when I found the 
iron posts, almost wondered not to see the hairdresser’s shop 
opposite the Church. But then Mr. Tweddle, I should have 
remembered, has long since moved to the West End, and a baker 
—it is neither a fruiterer nor a stationer—is in possession of his 
old premises. Millman Street, where occurred the unfortunate 
dinner when Leander learned ‘“‘ To feed were best at home” is not 
far off; neither is Gray’s Line Road, where he took his Lady Venus 
Mum to a chemist’s shop,—a common one open to the public, and 
not like Mr. Padman’s at the corner, or Bob Sawyer’s, with But- 
tons and private bell—and there was rid of her forever. But of 
all the absurdities of this deliciously absurd book I count Aphro- 
dite’s Mission to the British Museum the greatest. If Georgy 
Osborne is remembered within, she cannot but be recalled with- 
out, on the broad walk and the steps, where pigeons are as much 
at home as in the Piazzain Venice. Excitement enough these birds 
have made of late, finding their way into the newspapers, clerks 
of the works being summoned to court and tried for poisoning 
them, gardeners being dismissed on their account. So great a 
notoriety have they gained that the eyes of the British public 
have been opened to their existence; indeed, they have made al- 
most as much flutter in philanthropic, as the British Matron did in 
artistic circles. Visitors have begun to feed them even as is the 
Venetian fashion, and one or two well-known frequenters of the 
reading room, who never noticed them before, can now be seen 
daily pampering them with pieces of penny buns. But when the 
present excitement will have passed away they will still be famous 
because of the happy thought with which they inspired Mr. 
Tweddle. 

““* Didn’t I understand you to observe sometime back, mum,’ 
said he to the ’orrid obstinate goddess, ‘that the pidgings and 
sparrers were your birds?’ 

‘They are mine,’ she said, ‘or they were mine in days that 
are past.’ 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘there’s a place close by with railings in front 
of it, and steps and pillars as you go in, and if you like to go and 
look in the yard there, you'll find pidgings enough to set you up 
again. I shouldn’t wonder if they’ve been keeping them for you 


all this time.’ 
‘They shall not lose by it,’she said. ‘Go thither and bring 


me my birds.’ 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘it would be better if you’d go yourself; 
they don’t know me at the British Museum. But if you was to go 
to the beadle at the lodge and demand them, I’ve no doubt you’d 
be attended to; and you see some parties at the gates in long 
coats and black cloth ’elmets, which if you ask them to ketch you 
a few sparrers, they’ll probably be most happy to oblige.’ 

‘My beloved birds,’ she said, ‘I have been absent from them 
so long. Yes, I will go; tell me where.’ 

He got his hat and went with her to a corner of Bloomsbury 
Square, from which they could see the railings fronting the mu- 
seum in the steel-tinted haze of electric light. 

‘ That’s the place,’ he said, ‘ keeps its own moonshine you see. 
Go straight in, and tell ’em you’re come to fetch your doves.’ 

‘T will do so,’ she said, arid strode off in imperial majesty.” 

It is rather odd that near neighbors of Leander and Aphro- 
dite in Queen Square were Mr. Harry Desborough and the Seijior- 
ita Teresa Valderia. It was in that plain, unassuming house, now 
a collegiate school, next to the Children’s Hospital, on your left 
hand as you go north, that Mr. Stevenson lodged his hero and 
heroine of the Adventures with a Brown Box; in it took place the 
terrible explosion resulting in nothing worse than a dull thud, an 
offensive stench and choking fumes. But it would be impossible 
to enumerate all our friends of fiction or romance who have dwelt, 
or rather still dwell in Bloomsbury. Other names will immediately 





occur to any one who gives thesubject athought. Often and often 
must Colonel Newcome and Clive and the Boy and the Campaigner 
have passed through, or crossed Bedford Place on their way to 
and from Charlotte street. Mr. Besant has lodged at least one of 
his characters in Russell Square; so also has Mr. Philip Bourke 
Marston. Indeed the list is inexhaustible. It is difficult to ac- 
count for this popularity of Bloomsbury with novelists, unless it 
be that they like other men follow a fashion once it has been set 
for them. In this case Thackeray and Dickens were the leaders. 
I have noticed a growing disposition in their living followers to 
make Bloomsbury the scene of horrors or unpleasant incidents. 
It may be that, flocking thither after their great masters, just as 
the aristocracy clustered about a few noble houses in the time of 
the first Charles and James, they have been disappointed in the 
romantic possibilities of the place, and have thus vented their con- 
sequent ill-humor. Or perhaps it is asign that novelists, imitating 
the aristocracy, are preparing to move westward, and that Blooms- 
bury will once more relapse into the dulness of English middle- 
class respectability. 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


THE MORASS OF SOUTHERN PHILADELPHIA. 


~{ OUTHERN Philadelphia is not salubrious. As we proceed far 

down along the unbending line’ of Broad street the ground 
continually sinks until we reach a region of stagnant creeks and 
marshes, rich in reeds, bulrushes, and gay composite in early 
autumn, but later on fetid from vegetable decomposition, and the 
home of malaria. By far the larger part of this extensive area, 
comprising the lower or body portion of the urn-shaped peninsula 
which lies between the Schuylkill and the Delaware, is entirely 
uncultivated ; its reed and dwarf willows form a covert for the 
reed bird and the sparrow, and its ponds and sloughs are the 
haunt of the bull-frog, terrapin and snapper. Here and there, 
especially near the roadways, are patches devoted to truck-farm- 
ing,*where celery and other vegetables are raised for the Philadel- 
phia market. The aspect of this district is dreary in the extreme. 
Shanties of the meanest description, some of! them scarcely the 
equals of the turf hovels of parts of Ireland, and so small that it 
seems impossible that a family can reside in them, occur at inter- 
vals, with here and there an ordinary frame dwelling, which seems 
a palace by contrast. Odors stronger than those of the perfumer 
suggest unmentionable things, and prove that it is to this locality 
that much of the garbage and cesspool material of the city is dis- 
tributed. The residences of the natives, with a few exceptions, 
are devoid alike of evidences of thrift or comfort. Broken-down 
fences, nodding to their destruction upon the edge of a currentless 
streak of green-coated water, surround untidy yards within which 
are set two or three low board structures, the worst of which is 
the dwelling, while the others house animals and produce. The 
comparison between the best cultivated portions of this fever- 
breeding district and similar parts of other countries is not favor- 
able to us. They are but oases in the desert of morass; all around 
and among them is an undrained fen country, and the inhabitants, 
those who have so far survived the taint of the soil, are without 
health or picturesqueness, 

Sharp indeed is the contrast between this suburb of the second 
largest city in the United States and the equally low-lying lands of 
Flanders and Holland. There drainage has done its work. The 
waters are confined in canals ; windmills raise them from the lower 
levels; dykes protect the fields; neat villages filled with substan- 
tial brick houses are dotted about; lines of hedgerow trees, 
trimmed with what to us seems too great uniformity, run across 
the country for miles; and the peasantry appear a sturdy and 
thrifty race, well-clad and contented. We have yet much to learn. 
We do not know the value of our marsh lands. We have so much 
land of other kinds that we have not as yet commenced to utilize 
that which seems a mixture of land and water. Morass may remain 
morass for aught we care. Jn a sense we are not right. So long 
as land which needs no extensive works of reclamation is plenti- 
ful and cheap, it will not pay the agriculturist to spend his time 
and cash upon quagnires, 

Unfortunately for us, these broad expanses of rotting vegeta- 
ble organisms, quiet though they seem, arenotinert. They act upon 
us, they are the sources of ague and of deadlier fevers, as well as 
of ill-health and maiaise. The particular district here spoken of 
adjoins and intermingles with the southern part of the city pro- 
per, and, conjoined with the lack of efficient sewerage, is the cause 
of the sickness prevalent there. The effect of this has been to 
drive all who can.-possibly leave to the more northern suburbs, and 
to almost put a stop to the southward expansion of the city, albe- 
it a few deluded individuals are lured by the promise of ample 
rooms and low rents to a quarter in which they are likely to meet 
their death. 

If this city were awake to its own interests it would drain and 
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reclaim the southern part of the peninsula. It is to Philadelphia 
more than the Campagna is to Rome. In its present state it is 
the source of sickness and death to thousands of our population, 
while, if reclaimed, its broad acres would yield employment and a 
livelihood to thousands, food for tens of thousands. 

There are at least two points of interest in this land of desola- 
tion—two spots which a stranger would wish to visit on one 
occasion only. These are the Navy Yard at League Island, and 
Girard Point, where the two great corn elevators raise their gal- 
vanized iron frames aloft. When looked upon from a distance 
these two spots seem close together, but they are really separated 
by more than a mile of water-logged coast, midway along which is 


the mouth of the Schuylkill, a skulking and insignificant mouth, | 
hidden among forested reeds, and totally unworthy of the fine | 


river to which it forms the entrance. 

There is nothing to see at the Navy Yard save the old moni- 
tors—mementos of the ‘“ late unpleasantness.” They seem, spite 
of the hard knocks they have encountered, traces of which are 


evident in indentations of the plates of the turrets, able to do duty | 


yet again should necessity demand. Sea-going vessels they are 
not, for they are but boxes set upon pontoons, girdled with a rim 
of iron, and furnished with a revolving turret. If it is asked 
“where is the United States Navy ? ” League Island cannot an- 
swer, “ Here.” Marianna’s moated grange was a lively place 
compared to this Navy Yard. The sounds of hammer and axe, of 
steam engine and forge, the ring with which metal answers to a 
blow, are unknown here, the long workshops are in need of paint, 
the planked roadway is comparable to the worst of corduroy 
roads,—the whole place seems steeped in a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 
The tiny garrison is housed in two ships, one of which is the un- 
finished hulk of a vessel once intended to be the pride of the 
Navy. Very easy quarters indeed the small corps of U. 8. M. find 
in that roomy craft. 

About a mile nearer to the lofty tower of the City Hall,— 
which is everywhere the most prominent object when the eyes 
are turned Philadelphiawards,—Broad Street is crossed obliquely 
by a turnpike which leads to the bridge at Penrose Ferry. By 
this road the elevators can be reached. Unrepair and constant 
travel make its whole width a bed of dust at the present time, 
and woe to the pedestrian who ventures along it, braving the 
clouds raised by buggy wagon and “sulky.” After passing the 
long white fence of the race course of the Point Breeze Jockey 
Club, a path turns southward to the two tall structures which rise 
by the river’s edge. One of these has a capacity of a million and 
a half of bushels, and is about 250 feet long and 195 feet high. 
Many a Philadelphia church tower is inferior to it in height. 

Men and boys, with dog and gun, roam around these mo- 
rasses, popping at every reed-bird that dares to show its breast, 
and not giving peace even to the sparrows. It is dangerous to be 
on the wrong side of a clump of willows, since a gun is sure to be 
pointed at the obverse. From the wharf we can watch the opera- 
tions of the sportsmen on the opposite shore, as they pole their 
punts among the reeds. By the side of a slimy pool stands a boy 
with a long pole, amusing himself in an apparently aimless way, 
for there are no line and hook at the end of his pole. But the boy 
is not wasting his time. He is fishing for frogs. ‘Those creatures 
must occasionally come up to breathe. The sharp eyes of the boy 
detect the head lifted just above the surface of the duck-weed, 
and the end of the pole is brought down suddently and forcibly 
upon the batrachian back, disabling the spine. Some boys make 
quite a good day’s work this way. We asked one who caught us 
on our way back what his bag contained. ‘Fifteen frogs and 
half a dozen reed-birds” said he. ‘‘What do you get for them?” 
‘“‘A dollar a dozen for frogs, seventy-five cents for reed birds.” 

W. N. LOCKINGTON. 








REVIEWS. 


St. JoHNns Eve, and Other Stories. From ‘“ Evenings at the 
Farm,” and “St. Petersburg Series.” By Nicolai Vasilievitch 
Gogol. Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Pp. 388. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE GREAT MAsTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Ernest Dupuy. Translated by Natha- 
niel Haskell Dole. The prose writers: Nicolai Vasilievitch 
Gogol, Ivan Sergeijevitch Turgenief, Count Lyof Nikolaye- 
vitch Tolstoi. With an Appendix. Pp. 445. Same publishers. 

die recent publication of English translations of three of Tol- 
stoi’s principal works has revived the deep interest in Rus- 

sian literature which was aroused first by the appearance of Tur- 
genief’s novels in French and English versions. And very natur- 
ally, Gogol, the real founder of the school of fiction to which 

Turgenief and Tolstoi belong, has shared in this revival of interest, 

to the great advantage of English readers. In some elements of 

literary power Gogol is not a whit behind his two great succes- 








sors. In one or two he is distinctly their superior. Tolstoi and 
Turgenief each occupied himself with the class to which he 
belongs. The former presents the mental processes and the in- 
tellectual problems of an educated and thoughtful Slav wrestling 
with the mystery of existence, and working on toward the solu- 
tion which he thinks is that of the New Testament, but certainly 
isnot that of the Orthodox Church. The latter belongs to and 
writes of the class who have shared in the revolutionary impulse, 
and who are more or less in sympathy with Nihilism. But Gogol 
stands for the Russian who has not broken with either church or 
state, and whose criticisms of both grow out of his lofty ideal of 
what each might be to the people, without in the least abandon- 
ing its national and historical character. If you want to know 
what the Russian peasant is in all his faults and his merits, read 
Gogol. If you want to understand the intellectual limitations 
and substantial virtues of the small proprietor, read Gogol. If you 
want to see the vicious types of either, depicted not from above 
but from within, read Gogol. And the portraits are all the truer 
because they have a distinct local flavor. There are two por- 
tions of Russia Gogol knows most intimately. They are the prov- 
ince of Little Russia, and the capital. Between these two points 
lies the whole of his literary activity. 

It is from two series of tales devoted to these two centres of 
national life, that Mrs. Hapgood has selected the six stories of this 
volume. They are but asmall part of either series, and others 
will be found in Wilhelm Lange’s German selections from Gogol’s 
shorter stories, (Leipzig: Reclam.) There must be materials for 
several such volumes, and we hope the encouragement the public 
will give to this selection, will lead Mrs. Hapgood to undertake 
others. Those she has chosen present Gogol in his milder phases 
as astory-teller. Only one—‘‘ The Cloak ”’—deals with the super- 
natural more than slightly. The first four are tales for the most 
part of the dull vegetative life of a Russian province, but so told as 
to show that the people who live that life are of like passions with 
ourselves. The gem of the series is ‘The Tale of how Ivan 
Ivanovitch quarreled with Ivan Nikoforovitch.” On this thread 
the whole life of the provincial townisstrung. But we hope Mrs. 
Hapgood will give English readers a taste of Gogol’s weird quality. 
His ‘‘ King of the Earth Spirits” is one of the finest ghost stories 
in literature, and is an expansion of a popular tale; while his 
“ Wizard” is a fine specimen ofa tale of horror within or behind 
another like it. 

M. Dupuy’s book has been translated avowedly to foster the 
new love for Russian fiction. It is not, as Mr. Dole admits, a criti- 
cal work of the highest order. But it gives clear analyses and just 
if not profound appreciations of the works of the three chief novel- 
ists of Russia. On points of facts such as dates, M. Dupuy is not 
always trustworthy, but Mr. Dole has corrected his slips in foot- 
notes. And the translator in an Appendix makes up for the 
meagreness of the biographical data by fuller details drawn in the 
main from Polevoi’s ‘* History of Russian Literature” (1883), and 
adds some account of Dostoyevsky, the fourth magnate among 
Russian novelists. The book seems to be very well translated, 
and admirably adapted for the purpose in view. We may con- 
gratulate Mr. Dole on the success of his efforts in this important 
field, where, indeed, he was one of the first to intelligently appreci- 
ate the probable force of the present awakening of English taste 
for Russian literature. 





MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. Thoughts by Joseph Roux. 
Introduction by Paul Moreton. Translated from the third 
French edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. Pp. xxx. and 313. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Anti-clerical France has been moved to admiration by this 
book of a devoted priest in the Limousin, and is discussing what 
is his relative position among the Pascals, Rochefoucaulds and Jou- 
berts of her literature. French literature is richer in books of 
“Thoughts” (Pensees) than is any other. Seven writers already 
have attained the rank of classics through work of this kind, al- 
though in the case of the greatest his work has this form only be- 
cause life and strength were denied him to work it into a treatise. 
We have hardly anything to put beside them, except Hare’s admi- 
rable ‘‘ Guesses at Truth ” and some of John Sterling’s work. It 
is rare to find an English or American author who is willing to 
give the world his thought in germ form, and to allow it to ger- 
minate in other minds. Goethe is a great exception among the 
Germans. But Frenchmen are quite ready to give the world the 
best of their thoughts in an unsystematized form, and indeed there 
are qualities in the French mind—such as the love of social epi- 
gram—which dispose it to this. 

Father Roux has a genuine French genius for this kind of writ- 
ing, which justifies the enthusiasm with which his book has been 
received. He writes all the better as his pensees were not meant 
for the public eye, but constituted a private common-place book, 
which luckily fell into the hands of the editor, who has arranged 
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and edited these thoughts with loving care. M. Roux is every- 
where the devout Catholic, but one who knows the thought of his 
century and has overcome its temptation. In his bare Limousin 
province, among the peasants he refuses to idealize, and under the 
skies he abuses, he has kept up intellectual commerce with the 
foremost minds of the age. He writes of them as their equal in 
grasp of philosophical thought, and their judge as a critic of both 
form and substance. He treats of the great problems of life, duty, 
social methods, and outlook toward the eternal, as a Frenchman 
not of the cut and fashion of the day, but of an older day than 
this. He is for Church, monarchy, order and subordination of 
classes. Butit is by a taste that we can convey besta sense of his 
quality. Here are some of his briefer sayings: ‘‘ Hope deceives ; 
enjoyment undeceives.” ‘Our judgments are inspired by our 
acts, more than our acts by our judgments.” ‘“ Let us not have 
our heads in our hearts, nor our hearts in our heads.” (Antici- 
pated by Hare). “ Interests desire order ; morals give it.” ‘“‘ The 
ancients made of history a panegyric; we have made of ita libel.” 
“ Poetry is truth in its Sunday clothes.” ‘I should define poetry 
as the exquisite expression of exquisite impressions.” ‘‘ Science 
for those who learn ; poetry for those who know.” “Literature 
formerly was an art, and finance a trade ; to-day it is the reverse.” 
These are but a line or two. Others fill pages, and generally they 
are luminous and penetrative throughout. The most peculiar ele- 
ment in the book is the frank depreciation of country life and the 
peasantry it creates. 





RECENT FICTION. 


THE PHANTOM City. By William Westall. 
Co. 

A PHANTOM LOVER. By Vernon Lee. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“GLORIA VICTIS.” By Ossip Schubin. From the German by Mary 


New York: Cassell 


Maxwell. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 
A RoMANTIC YouNnG LApy. By Robert Grant. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. 


A SECRET OF THE SEA. By Brander Matthews. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

N R. ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON’S bold and delightful in- 

ventions are likely to have a direct influence on the literary 
features of the day, for all success begets hosts of imitations, and 
beyond all others, novels of adventure are certain to kindle minds 
and inspire them to pass on the torch. The making and telling of 
a good story of adventures by field and flood, and hair-breadth 
escapes, is alwaysa happy achievement. The world keeps its eter- 
nal youth, and is in no haste to be literal over-much, or wise over- 
much. Let all mysteries be cleared up as scientifically as they 
may, human beingsare still reminded occasionally by earthquakes, 
cyclones, and discoveries of new forces in nature, of a strange and 
unmapped territory which still exists outside the narrow-lit path 
of our own experience. Thus we are incited to dream of the mar- 
velous, to speculate, and curiously wonder, and it is a delightful 
circumstance when a story-writer tells us something we have not 
hitherto done or thought of. ‘‘ The Phantom City ” is far from be- 
ing one of the best books of its class, but it is sufficiently entertain- 
ing,—is freshly conceived and carried out with spirit. The author 
possesses one distinct advantage ; he recounts his enterprises bold- 
ly, does not stick at a trifle, or bring his narrative on any meagre 
possibilities and credibilities. The hero, a surgeon on a British 
man-of-war, tells his own story. While cruising along the coast 
of Central America, he hears ofa local tradition among the primi- 
tive inland tribes that there is still in existence in the unexplored 
region between Yucatan and Guatemala ‘a great aboriginal city, 
with white walls, grand temples, and gorgeous buildings in the 
same style of architecture as the ruins of Oxmal and Palenque, and 
inhabited by the same race which once held sway over the greater 
part of Central America, centuries before Columbus discovered the 
Western Continent.” Fired with an idea of discovering this 
“Phantom City,” the doctor seeks out every rumor and every 
legend concerning its whereabouts. He fits out an exploring ex- 
pedition, ascends rivers, crosses forests, encamps in ruined palaces. 
His first effort ends as first efforts do in stories, in disaster, and 
he is left alone to the resources of his own undaunted energy and 
invention. He now decides that the Phantom City can only be 
discovered by the bird that flies, or by an explorer in a balloon. 
pe ne | over the obstacles which a residence in a primitive 
tropical village might impose even upon a scientific aeronaut, he 
contrives to get a balloon, to inflate it with hydrogen gas, finally 
equips it and sails off on his erial voyage. He has an encounter 
with two condors in mid-air, otherwise the trip is as easy as it is 
successful: he finds the “ Phantom City;” is welcomed by the 
“ Phantoms,” and after becoming initiated into the manners and 
customs is made a “phantom” himself. Such a result hardly re- 
wards the hero for his pains: he arouses the hatred of the priests, 
is threatened with death in the shape ofa bathin a raging volcano, 
and finally escapes from the wonderful city with more rapture 








than he entered it, although he is encumbered by a “ phantom ” 
bride with whose charms he does not seem to be enamored. 

The book is rather lacking both in literary and artistic qual- 
ity, but many of the episodes are extremely entertaining, and the 
descriptions of tropical regions are full of color and picturesque- 
ness. 

Whatever Vernon Lee attempts to do, she does with great or- 
der; she writes admirably, but she almost invariably says too 
much ; is too eloquent, effaces the impression of her descriptions 
by fresh descriptions, puts out one image by another image, leaves 
a thought unfinished that she may embellish it by a new thought. 
Thus most of the stories she has hitherto attempted give a jumble 
of impressions, and no clear effect is left on the reader’s mind. But 
in “ A Phantom Lover,” which is a hint, not a story, a dream not 
a reality, amere piece of brilliant “impressionist ’’? work—her 
peculiar powers appear to excellent advantage. Shedraws in a 
free bold way the picture of an ancient and magnificent English 
manor-house, and against this background, rich in suggestion and 
color, she defines a little drama of love and jealousy, which be- 
longs partly to this generation and in part is the revival of an old 
tragedy played out two centuries ago. With more distinct human 
figures and more realistic details, there would be no story at all, 
but the fantasy becomes credible in the rich, hazy, unhealthy at- 
mosphere the author surrounds her actors with, as they move 
languidly and picturesquely through the dim, rich, storied rooms. 
The little book is the artistic product of very fine powers,—but 
powers which have not yet found the best and surest way to ac- 
chieve useful and enduring work. 

“Gloria Victis” is a very striking and vivid little story, in 
which the interests, the relations, the tendernesses and passions of 
actual life are treated with a charm and skill which induce us to 
wish for more work from the same author. His method of telling 


‘a story is peculiar but pliant to his needs, and in his way he isa 


master, giving just enough detail, going forward and back at his 
will, and by a few sure strokes making us understand his charac- 
ters. We regret however, that the plotof the story is repellent, 


/ and fundamentally so hopeless that it has no solution save in 


tragedy. The same crime has been committed as in George Eliot’s 
“Felix Holt: ” a woman’s sin against her husband meets with its 
long-deferred retribution when her son comes to the knowledge 
that he is illigitimate, and that he owes his existence to a man 
whom he abhors. The final catastrophe of “ Gloria Victis” goes 
far to spoil the graceful little story, and it is in this painful climax 
that we recognize the German origin of the book. The rest of it 
is most natural and engaging; the conversations are full of wit 
and pleasantness, and the men and woman are real human beings. 

It is always of course a relief to the reviewer when he takes 
up a new book, to feel that he is about to be admitted to the so- 
ciety of people of wealth and perhaps of fashion. But even a 
social pariah ought to get more satisfaction out of existence than 
fell to the lot of Mr. Robert Grant’s ‘“‘ Romantic Young Lady.” 
This heroine, Miss Virginia Harlan, a beauty and an heiress to 
five millions of dollars, sets out in her career with some innocent 
and weak-minded chimeras in her girlish brain. No wealth, no 
ambitions, and no train of suitors can have the effect of making 
this young creature of seemingly brilliant opportunities otherwise 
than lifeless, dull, and weak-minded. The author tries to invest 
her various love affairs with variety, by giving her first.a mercen- 
ary suitor, then two rival admirers, one intellectual, the other ar- 
tistic and passionate: finally,—when everything seems a dreary 
failure for the heiress in spite of the novelty of her youth and 
prospects,—allowing her to select a husband for herseif. After 
finding out the hollowness and unsatisfaction of the fashionable 
world, in order to shake off the burden of grief and ennui from 
her first unlucky love affair, Virginia goes into the society of lit- 
erary and artistic people who converse in this wise: ‘‘ No, Miss 
Harlan ; art should be aggressive; art should be ardent. I do 
not agree with Mr. Spence. In fact, we never agree upon any 
subject. But we are friends, life-long bosom friends. Shake, 
Charles, shake! We have not given the grip and pressure of 
amity to-night. He spoke ina deep, sonorous bass, and extended 
to his friend a hirsute hand. ‘It is true we belong to different 
schools, Mr. Barr and I,” said Mr. Spence. ‘“ He believes in the 
supremacy of the untrammeled, as his poems and pictures show. 
I, on the contrary, give my voice to equipoise.” 

Mr. Spence is in fact the _— of moderation. His motto is 
“not too much.” Accordingly his disciples write epics in a line, 
sonatas in four bars, and converse in this concise style: 

‘“* Home,” I said to my hostess. 

“ Karly.” 

“* Horses.” 

“ Sorry.” 

The idiosyncrasies of the various personages, not one of whom 
seems precisely in possession of his or her sober senses, may serve 
to relieve the tedium of the pages, but scarcely add charm to the 
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story. It is smartly written,with a fendency to epigram, but what | 
ability the writer possesses is wasted on commonplace and indif- 
ferent material, and he betrays a singular ignorance of the points 
in a woman’s history which have a real interest for the reader. 

This little volume of Mr. Brander Matthews’s stories contains 
nothing, we believe, to which recent periodicals have not given us 
access, and it might have been as well to let a little more time 
elapse before they were bound up together. They are all very 
good magazine stories in their way: the human interest is no- 
where strong, the insight deep, nor the humor moving. But they 
show ingenuity, and a clear sense of the worth of the hearty eve- 
ry-day life of the world. ‘A Secret of the Sea” and ‘‘ Perchance 
to Dream ”’ surpass the others, inasmuch as they are clever inven- 
tions, and do not depend for interest on mere lightness of touch 
and carefulness of details. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

‘67 ITTLE Tu’penny,” by S. Baring-Gould, is an agreeable 

novelette which Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have just 
added to their twenty-five cent series of reprints. As far as we 
have observed it is one of the best of the number,—a little book 
over which an hour or two may be spent with pleasure, even with 
profit, a thing surely not to be said of all novels, nor of any 
considerable proportion of them. Mr. Baring-Gould is a person of 
thought, and he has an entertaining style. He is not unlike Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his vivacity and his view of life, and anything 
with his name to it may be taken up with a reasonable assurance 
of proving good reading. ‘Little Tu’penny” is a simple but in- 
teresting tale of life near London. The heroine is a spoiled child 
who comes painfully near to social shipwreck, but whose native 
strength of character preserves her in the crisis, enabling the 
story to end happily. Both the narrative and the dialogue are 


maintained with much art. 
if is somewhat odd to note two contemporaneous publications 

in Paris on American history—‘ La Guerre de Sécession,” by 
M. Ernest Grasset, and ‘“‘ Yorktown, 1781-1881,” by the Marquis 
de Rochambeau.— Edward von Hartmann is writing a work on 
“German A’sthetics Since Kant,’’a very comprehensive treatise 
on the mutual relation of the arts——William Cullen Bryant and 
Evert A. Duyckinck were jointly engaged in an edition of Shakes- 
peare based on the Folio of 1623 when overtaken by death. The 
work as they laid it down has now been completed and is about 
to be put on the subscription market by H. J. Johnson and J. M. 
Stoddart.——“‘ The Optimism of Emerson” by William F. Dana, 
and ‘‘ The Maternal Ancestors of Emerson, by D. G. Haskins (the 
latter reprinted from the Boston Literary World) are to be published 
by Cupples, Upham & Co. 

Prof. Henry M. Baird’s important book, “The Huguenots 
and Henry of Navarre,” will be published soon by Scribners. It 
is a continuation of his former book, ‘The Rise of the Huguenots 
in France.” ‘“L’Immortelle”’ is the title of Alphonse Daudet’s 
new novel. It deals with the Academy.——Mr. Ruskin has 
started another series of volumes. It is called ‘“‘ Dilecta,” and 
comprises correspondence, references and other documents illus- 
trative of his autobiography. . 

Mr. Joaquin Miller has revised his poems for a London firm 
and intends to reprint them.——HMr. C, P. Cranch’s translation of 
the “ Aneid” is about to appear in a new revised edition from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s press, which also has a volume of Mr. 
Cranch’s later verse in hand.—tThe title of Dr. Charles Mackay’s 
autobiography will be ‘‘ Through the Long Day.” 

The Treasury Department has issued a circular to customs 
officers in regard to the importation of books copyrighted in the 
United States, which prescribes that owners of works copyrighted 
in the United States and subject to forfeiture, not only in the 
United States, but to such owners, may avail themselves of the 
protection of their rights given by the law, by filing with collec- 
tors of customs duly authenticated certificates of such ownership. 
Decision No. 7654, of July 26th last, is revoked so far as it de- 
clares importations of books in violation of American copyrights 
forfeitable under the customs laws 

Rev. Dr. George R. Crooks, Professor of Church History in 
Drew Theological Seminary, has in hand a “ Life of Bishop Simp- 
son.”——Dr. Lewenfeldt, of the Breslau University, has written a 
life of Turgeneff. A Russian edition is in course of publication. 
——Mr. Andrew Lang’s forthcoming collection of short stories 
will have the title, “‘In the Wrong Paradise.”——-M. Albert Van 
Wagner, the late commissioner for the Alabama claims, has a vol- 
ume in press descriptive of the humors of American settlers in 
London.——A privately printed edition of a book by Senator Mor- 
rill, “ The Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons,” has been revised 
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and enlarged by the author and will be regularly published by 
Ticknor & Co. 

The great international literary prize, founded in Sweden in 
honor of Finn Magnusens and thus far only twice distributed, has 
recently been awarded for the third and last time, to the German 
writer Franz Siking, for his historical novel ‘‘ Wolfram von Es- 
chenbach.” 

Cassell & Co.’s “ Life and Work of the Earl of Shaftesbury,” 
by Edwin Hodder, is one of the most important of the season’s 
announcements. The work will consist of three volumes of 500 
pages each.—FE ar] Carnarvon is to publish this month a trans- 
lation of the first twelve books of the Odyssey——* England, 
Scotland and Ireland,” by P. Villars, translated by Henry Frith, 
will be one of the Routledges’ holiday books this season.——A 
Life of Mrs. Siddons has been undertaken by Mrs. A. Kennard, 
and one of Mme. de Stael by Miss Bella Hardy, both for the “ Em- 
inent Women Series.” 

Mr. Chas. L. Webster has returned from a visit to the Vati- 
can, having completed an arrangement for the publication of a 
life of the Pope, which is now being written by Dr. Bernard 
O’Reilly, based on an authentic memoir furnished by Pope Leo 
himself. The work will be published simultaneously in London, 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., and ia New York, by 
Messrs. C. L. Webster & Co. Translations will be issued by the 
houses of Firmin Didot & Co., Paris; J. P. Bachem, Cologne; 
Espasa & Co., Barcelona ; L’Union Tipografo Editrice, Turin; and 
De Maatschappij de Katholicke Illustratie, Holland. All conti- 
nental arrangements pass through the hands of Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton’s new novel, ‘‘ Dr. Cupid,” will soon 
be brought out on this side by the J. B. Lippincott Co.——RKev. 
Henry 8. Burrage, D. D., of Portland, Me.,is engaged on a volume 
to be called “‘ Baptist Hymn Writers and their Hymns.”——Mrs. 
Lucy M. Mitchell, the writer on Ancient Sculpture, has gone to 
Greece in the interest of a work on Greek vases which she has 
well advanced. Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘“ Fortune’s Fool,” Mr. 
Harte’s “‘ Snow Bound at Eagle’s,” and Mr. Samuel Longfellow’s 
biography of his brother, the poet, are the latest American addi- 
tions to the Tauchnitz series. 

The first number of General Fremont’s “ Memoirs of my 
Life ’ has appeared (Bedford, Clarke & Co., Chicago). It contains 
a number of illustrations, among them portraits of Fremont and 
his wife, and of Senator Benton, Mrs. Fremont’s father. Pére 
Didon, the famous French Dominican pulpit orator, is traveling 
in the Holy Land, preparing a volume in reply to M. Renan’s 
“Vie de Jesus.” George J. Coombes will publish shortly M. 
Alfred Stevens’s “Impressions of Painting,” translated by Miss 
Charlotte Adams with the author’s permission. Mr. Frank H. 
Hill, until lately editor of the London Daily News, has engaged 
to write the “ Life of Channing” for the “‘ English Worthies ” se- 
ries, edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Mr. G. P. Lathrop will publish in season for the holidays a 
book for children called ‘‘ Behind Time.”——The second volume 
of Cassius M. Clay’s Memoirs will soon come from the press of J. 
Fletcher Brennan & Co., Cincinnati——The Publishers’ Weekly for 
September 25th is the usual extra fall number, giving a descrip- 
tive summary of the announcements of publishers for the most im- 
portant trade period ofthe year. It claims to give a survey of the 
entire field as far as the necessary information is at hand, and it is 
a very thorough, careful and valuable piece of work. 

A new edition of the novels of William Ware is coming from 
the press of T. R. Knox & Co.—*“ America Heraldica ” is the 
the title of a book uf coats-of-arms used by American families, to 
be brought out by Brentano, New York.—Prof. W. 8. Tyler, 
who has just brought out an edition of the Iliad, has been a mem- 
ber of the Amherst Faculty for more than fifty years. 


Miss Frances Baylor’s story ‘‘On Both Sides ” has been added 
to David Douglass’ (Glasgow) list of American books. Mr. 
George McDonald’s books will, in future, be published by Messrs. 
Blackie & Son. A new edition of ‘“ At the Back of the North 
Wind,” now out of print, is in preparation. ——A volume of “ Uni- 
versal History from a Socialist Standpoint,” by E. B. Bax, is com- 
ing out in London. 


Rev. Samuel W. Dyke of Vermont has written a book on 
“The Divorce Question” which Funk & Wagnalls will presently 
publish.—Messsrs. George Routledge & Sons have begun the 
publication of another cheap series of standard books, called the 
‘Pocket Library.” These books are bound, but proportionately 
they are quite as cheap as the issues of the “ Universal Library,” 
ranging in price from 40 to 60 cts. according to size and style of 
binding.——Mr. W. H. Herndon, the law partner of Abraham 
Lincoln and his intimate friend, has written a popular lecture 
upon Lincoln which he proposes to deliver through the country 
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the ensuing winter.——Miss Phelps’s two books, ‘‘ The Gates 
Ajar” and “ Through the Gates” have reached a combined sale of 
nearly 100,000 copies. 

The Fall Trade Sale just ended in New York was remarkable 
for its attendance, and for the good prices realized. It is esti- 
mated that there were more persons present than at any previous 
sale for the last four years. The bidding was sharp, and but few 
invoices were slaughtered. Quite a number of lots were dupli- 
cated, and on the whole both buyers and sellers seemed thorough- 
ly satisfied with the result. 

Dr. H. Collitz, the newly elected Professor of Teutonic lan- 
guages at Bryn Mawr College, published, shortly before his arrival 
in this country, a brochure on the latest linguistic investigations 
and the explanation of the Indo-Germanic Ablaut. 

The Clarendon press announces the Syriac text and transla- 
tion of the Book of the Bee by Mr. E. A. W. Budge. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
N the last number of the Bibliotheca Sacra Prof. Samuel Ives 

Curtiss treats at length of the Revised Version of the Old Tes- 
tament. He approves it in the main and trusts that it will secure 
a universal acceptance. 

The Folk-Lore Journal, in an article on old English customs, 
explains that “‘ Mummers ”’ were men and boys who for a month 
betore and after Christmas went from place to place in character 
dress and gave performances, some in the nature of pantomimes, 
some, however, delivering speeches especially written for the oc- 
casion. 

The New York Sun publishes the following, derived from a 
printed postal card mailed by Miss Rose Cleveland’s business man- 
ager to a lady who had submitted a manuscript for examination 
and publication in the Chicago magazine, Literary Life: ‘“ Your 
contribution has been received and is referred to the editor for 
careful consideration. Weare desirous of having the names of all 
writers in the country on a special subscription book, from which 
we wish to compile a Directory of American Writers, thereby con- 
solidating all the literary people of America in an informal so- 
ciety, with Literary Life as their special organ. For this purpose, 
please let us have your annual subscription, $1.50 ; six months $1.” 
To this printed notice was added in writing this postscript: ‘“‘ We 
also prefer to favor those writers of available manuscript who 
take a substantial interest in Literary Life.” The Sun makes this 
comment: “ This latter suggestion evidently emanates exclusively 
from the publication department of Miss Cleveland’s magazine. 
We do not believe that she has authorized her business manager 
to notify contributors that their manuscripts stand a better chance 
of acceptance if they go to Chicago accompanied by a dollar and a 
half for a year’s subscription, or a dollar for six months.” 

Judge Wallace, of the United States Circuit Court of New 
York, has just rendered a decision for the plaintiff in the case of 
Harper against Shoppell. The defendant had made an electrotype 
copy of an engraving that appeared in Harper’s We .uy, the Week- 
ly being copyrighted, and sold it for publication in another period- 
ical. The Judge decides that the defendant is liable in damages 
as a joint wrong-doer with the publisher of the periodical in 
which the reproduced engraving appeared. The point involved 
was whether the copyright of a ‘ book,’ as such, protects the en- 
graving as well as the letter-press. 








ART NOTES. 

HE Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts opened its schools 
for the Fall term on Monday, 4th inst. Mr. Thomas Hoven- 
den and his assistants, Mr. Thomas Anschutz and Mr. James P. 
Kelly, were in attendance. Doctor Keen’s lectures do not begin 
until later, and Mr. Bernhard Uhle’s portrait class is not yet or- 
ganized. The life classes were fairly filled by students of the pre- 
vious term, and the antique was animated by an unusually large 
number of new students. The season opens with good promise, 
and the Academy has the best wishes of all lovers of art for the 
success of its endeavor to establish a higher standard of instruc- 

tion than has yet been practically reached in America. 

The Philadelphia Sketch Club re-opens its hospitable doors 
this week, and resumes its useful activities on the programme of 
last season. It has been proposed to change the sketch night to 
Thursday, this season, and the suggestion will probably be car- 
ried out. 

Bartholdi was booked to sail from Havre for New York to- 
day, Saturday, 9th inst. If the steamer makes accustomed time 
she will arrive in New York harbor on Sunday morning 17th inst: 
and as she sails up through the Narrows, the great sculptor will 
have the pleasure of seeing the ideal he conceived ten years ago 
fully realized, standing as he designed it in the place where it will 











remain a monument to his name, a witness of his genius for gen- 


erations, and for centuries yet to come. The work on the statue 
of Liberty is nearly finished, so far as construction of the figure is 
concerned. The face and head are complete, except the coronet, 
on which there is some work yet to be done. The raised arm and 
torch require but a few days’ more labor to put the plates all in 
place. Every effort will be made to hasten the fastening of the 
plates during the coming week, so that the statue may stand out 
free and clear of scaffolding and apparatus, on Saturday the 16th. 

Another important loan collection will be placed on exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York on the 9th of 
November. The purpose of this collection is to illustrate the 
progress of modern art, and to forward this object owners of pic- 
tures by modern painters of all schools and of all nationalities are 
invited to lend them to the museum for six months. The idea is 
a good one, and it would be unbecoming to put a straw in the way 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s creditable undertaking, but, at the 
same time, the suggestion naturally comes up that if Philadelphia 
picture owners are to be asked for contributions to a loan collec- 
tion, it would be very desirable if the request could be made in 
behalf of.artistic progress in their own city. There is material 
enough in Philadelphia and vicinity to form an admirable and val- 
uable collection, and one that could be made very attractive to the 
public. Loan collections have been eminently successful here in 
‘select circles,” with exhibitions given in a semi-private fashion ; 
why not try a more public appeal and see if the people generally 
could not be induced to make an interested response? ‘Two or 
three of the galleries of the Academy of the Fine Arts could be 
filled for a month or sixty days during the early part of the winter 
with works of art that would do honor to the city. The works 
are here, enough of them for not only one exhibition but for a 
succession of exhibitions, and the owners have always shown a 
spirit of enlightened liberality in respect of giving the public the 
benefit of their possessions. The galleries are here, too, as fine 
and commodious as could be asked for, and the Academy Directors 
could doubtless arrange to make them available for the purpose 
referred to. It would not cost much beside the exercise of energy 
and tact to try the experiment, at any rate, and it would at least 
serve to keep up a little show of animation in art circles this 
winter. 

Mr. McNeal Whistler is making his annual threat of invasion, 
and this time has gone so far as to put himself in the hands of Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, the managerial magnate, who will hold the ecceutric 
genius to his contract ifanybody can. Mr. Whistler is to descend 
upon our coasts in November, and proposes to open on us his ‘‘ Ten 
O’Clock Talk ” about the middle of that month. Mr. Whistler is 
esteemed as a great artist, and is of course a simple and ingenuous 
child of nature, with no such thing as common-place business 
capacity in his original and peculiar composition, but, all the same, 
he contrives to get an advertising notoriety out of the display of 
his little foibles that would do credit to a patent medicine vender. 

An Italian National Art Exhibition is to be held in Venice in 
April 1887. American and other foreign artists will be allowed to 
contribute provided they are residing in Italy at the time and the 
work offered has been executed there. 

At a public sale in Florence recently a diary of Guido Reni 
was brought to the hammer, Beside the interest attaching to the 
work as a memento of the artist, it is of historic value and signifi- 
cance. It contains lists of the painter’s pictures, the commissions 
given him, the prices he received, settles one or two disputed 
points as to the authenticity of certain works, gives accounts of the 
materials he used, and some of his receipts in preparing colors, and 
conveys information and opinion concerning his masters and con- 
temporaries. 

Sir John Everett Millais has returned in the maturity of his 
age to the line o¢ subjects which gave him his first fame five and 
thirty years ago. He is now painting another Huguenot picture of 
considerable size and intended to be a work of the first import- 
ance. From the description it seems like an echo of an earlier 
utterance, but it is said the artist is still in the full possession of 
his great powers, and will undoubtedly turn out a picture that 
will be recognized as a masterpiece. 

A London newspaper letter under date of September 24th has 
the following: In the House of Commons last night Sir George 
Campbell made some sarcastic remarks with reference to the enor- 
mous sum, £15,000, which the authorities of the National Gallery 
paid for Vandyck’s equestrian statue of Charles I. Sir George es- 
pecially complained of the style in which the horse was painted, 
remarking that “if any member of the House had such a horse it 
would at once be sent to the knacker.” Yet there is every reason 
to believe that Vandyck’s horse is a study from life, and that no 
gentlemen in these days would dream of riding the huge and cum- 
brous animals which, at that time of the Stuarts, could alone bear 
the weight of knightly armor. 
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The statue of Grotius recently unveiled at Delft is of colossal 
size, and is the work of the sculptor Stracke, of Haarlem. The 
bronze casting took place at Breda. The pedestal was designed 
by Garnier, the architect of the Paris Opera House, and is thirteen 
— high, of dark brown Swedish granite, cut and polished at 

erlin. 


Antiquarians assert that two of the largest castings in the 
world are to be seen at Nara and Kamakura, Japan, the one at 
the latter place being 47 feet high, and the other, at Nara, being 
534 feet from the base to the crown of the head. The statue at 
Nara is supposed to have been erected in the eighth century, but 
it was destroyed and recast about 700 years since. In endeavor- 
ing to recast it several mishaps occurred, and when at last success 
came some few thousand tons of charcoal had been used. The 
casting, which is an alloy of iron, gold, tin and copper, is estima- 
ted to weigh 450 tons. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A= G the many substances which were formerly thought to be 

solely the products of organic life but can now be chemically 
imitated with exactness, it seems that quinine is about to take its 
place. The London Lancet announces that Mr. Cresswell Hewett 
has succeeded in manufacturing quinine synthetically, and that by 
his process it can be made and put on the market at threepence a 
pound. The synthetical manufacture of quinine was first sug- 
gested to Mr. Hewett, in 1869, by the late Dr. Mattheson, of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, while giving his assistance in a course of 
experiments in connection with apomorphia. Subsequently, Pro- 
fessor Parkes, of Netley, aided with his advice, and to these gen- 
tlemen, rather than to himself, Mr. Cresswell Hewett modestly 
explains that the process is due. The importance of this discov- 
ery is rendered greater by the fact that while hitherto we have 
been depending for our quinine on the cultivation of the cinchona 
tree, from whose bark only about two per cent. of good quinine 
can be extracted, ninety-eight per cent. being valueless, the drug 
can now be manufactured without limit by a very simple process 
from an article which can always be got in abundance in any part 
of the world. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says the latest victory in the long- 
drawn match between the gun and the armor plate has been 
scored in favor of the armor. At Spezzia a German chilled steel 
armor plate, 5 feet 9 inches in thickness, weighing 100 tons, was 
fixed against the cliff and battered with chilled shot from a 100- 
ton gun. A thunderbolt weighing nearly a ton was hurled against 
the face of the plate by the explosion of 750-weight of powder, 
without producing more than a slight indentation and some tri- 
fling cracks. Three shots failed to make any serious impression 
on the plate, which has thus come off victor in the struggle. It 
would seem that no shot yet invented could go through six feet of 
chilled steel. 

A company in New York is endeavoring to perfect a process 
for the desiccation of garbage, with a view to utilizing the vast 
quantity of city refuse now dumped in the sea from garbage- 
scows. The matter to be treated is run through a shoot into one 
end of a revolving cylindrical oven about sixty feet long by ten or 
twelve feet in diameter. The oven, which is strongly constructed 
of boiler iron, is enclosed in a brick furnace, one end being higher 
than the other. A fire in the furnace keeps an equable heat in the 
oven, and the latter is slowly revolved by a steam-engine. The 
garbage or refuse enters at the elevated end, is thoroughly stirred 
and dried as it travels from one end to the other of the revolving 
oven, and emerges from its lower end desiccated and inoffensive. 

The damage done by forest fires that have raged all over the 
Northern States this summer, says the Lumberman’s Gazette, is al- 
most unprecedented. From the Penobscot to the Upper Missis- 
sippi, the air has been black with the smoke of burning forests of 
pine and spruce. It is many years since the northern counties of 
Maine have seen such a destruction of forest resources. Forest- 
clad slopes of the White Mountains of New Hampshire have been 
laid bare by fire; and fires have destroyed great bodies of timber 
and other valuable property in other regions of the State. Forest 
fires are reported from all parts of the great pine belt of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and the two peninsulas of Michigan. They have 
destroyed thousands of acres of timber upon all the waters of the 
Upper Chippewa in Wisconsin, on the streams which flow into the 
Menominee both from Wisconsin and Michigan, and along all the 
Lake Superior watershed of the Upper Michigan peninsula. 

The ways of the schools of herring which are found on the 
coasts of Scotland are apparently erratic and unaccountable. The 
following list of their principal changes of habitat is given in the 
current issue of Science: ‘“ About a century ago the estuary of the 


from a distance, caught large quantities of fish there. But ina 





most unaccountable manner the herrings suddenly disappeared 
about forty years ago, and were found only in shoals about the 
entrance of the frith and on the Caithness side. There, also, the 
inshore fishery became unproductive; and it was not until new 
haunts were discovered on the Dogger bank, from thirty to forty 
miles off the land, that the fishery again became abundant. On 
this bank heavy fishings are obtained, so that the produce of last 
year’s fishing on the east coast was estimated at nearly $7,500,000. 
Meanwhile, Shetland had yielded but poor returns as a fishing- 
ground until 1877, when a beginning was made, and in 1885 the 
fish cured there amounted to 370,000 barrels. This year, however, 
the fishing at Shetland has been a comparative failure ; but in the 
meantime the herring has returned to his old haunts in Moray 
Frith, and the fishing on the east side has of late been very suc- 
cessful. The total catch for the present year, up to the middle of 
August, is estimated at upwards of 250,000 barrels. 


Dr. Charles L. Dana discusses in the Forum the question, “Is 
life worth saving?” He places the value of an adult life to the 
state as at least $750, and its annual productive power at $95. 
One-half of all the deaths occur during the productive age, so that 
the two hundred thousand deaths at this period, which occur an- 
nually in the United States, represent an enormous loss to the 
country. It is also calculated that every death represents about 
two years of sickness, and that there are in this country about a 
million and a half persons sick all the time. In England and 
Wales it has been found that every workingman averages a week 
and a half of sickness in the year. It is estimated that the wage- 
loss from sickness in France is $70,000,000 each year, and from 
death $188,000,000. 


The following curious spectacle is reported to the Popular 
Science Monthly by Mr. B. F. Thomas, of Morning Sun, Iowa: “ A 
strange phenomena was observed here at a few minutes before 
sunset yesterday evening. A heavy storm had come up in the after- 
noon, and during a cessation, shortly before sunset, the light burst 
through the clouds in the western sky and a most magnificent 
rainbow appeared in the east, with the top of the circle about 
fifty-five degrees from the horizon. All that portion of the clouded 
sky within the circle changed to a brilliant red color, while all 
without the circle was of a dull bluish-gray shade. The rainbow 
thus formed a sharp division between the two portions of the sky 
which were in such striking contrast to each other. Fora time 
the red sky inclosed by the rainbow was so deeply colored that 
the red portion of the rainbow, which was in itself remarkably 
brilliant, could not be distinguished from it, but it appeared as 
though the red part of the rainbow had spread out, covering the 
entire plane enclosed within the circle. A similar phenomena 
never having come before my notice, and having never read an 
account of one, I would respectfully ask the editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly, or the intelligent readers thereof, to furnish me 
with an explanation. Why should the red portion of the clouded 
sky within the circle and the bluish-gray portion without be so 





THE ROAR OF THE EARTHQUAKE! 


S¢TH\HE first unusual thing which surprised me was the long rumble and 

gradually increasing roar of which you have heard so much. Then 
came the swaying back and forth, the rotary motion, and the heaving, as of 
a ship in a heavy sea. To give you some notion of the noise which accom- 
panied the earthquake, and about which little has been said, although it was 
one of the most potent factors in creating uncontrollable terror among the 
people, I may say that I never knew that about twenty tons of brick-work 
from the front of my house had fallen forty or fifty feet, demolishing 
everything in its way and making the whole approach to the house a mass 
of ruin. So great was this horrible roar, which can be likened to nothing 
else than the howling of a terrific storm intensified ten-fold, that I heard 
nothing of the fall of this tremendous mass, and knew nothing of what 
had happened in front of my house until I tried to get out by the front 
door, when the commotion had ceased, and tumbled into a mass of ruins, 
nearly breaking my neck. Almost the same thing happened at the News 
and Courier office. There seems to be a terrific something in the noise of an 
earthquake, which drowns out all other noises by its effect upon the nerves. 
It is perfectly indescribable, but it is the most appalling hubbub of which 
we have any notion; the noise of battle is as nothing compared toit. I 
would rather go through all the battles of the war over again than one more 
such earthquake, and I find that this is the general feeling among the old 
soldiers of Charleston. Many of us haves been through scores of battles, 
have seen pretty hard storms at sea, and yet nothing can equal the terror- 
producing effect of that horrible roar which precedes an earthquake. At 
the News and Courier office the parapet, fifty feet above the sidewalk, is com- 
posed of nearly one hundred tons of granite blocks, one of which required 
forty men to turn over. These were all brought down to the sidewalk in 
the first shock, and yet no one in the building heard them fall. 

To give you some idea of the violence of the shaking we got, the experi- 
ence of my own house may best be described. I hav ou the first story a 
tank holding about 2.000 gallons of water. When the earthquake reached 
its height I stood under a door-lintel in my house, and as soon as the noise 





Moray Frith was most sought after, and fishermen, both local and | Of faliing plaster had subsided I heard the rush of waters from above, and 


" 1From a New York Post interview with Captain F. W. Dawson, of Charleston. 
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found that torrents were pouring down through the broken ceiling. Of 
course I came to the conclusion that my tank had been knocked all to pieces, 
and I found that the water would not run in any of the rooms. I thought 
no more about the matter until the next day, when I got a plumber, as a 
personal favor to me, to come and see how I could get some water supply. 
He found that my tank and pipes were in as good a condition as ever. The 
house had rocked so violently as to pitch all the water out of my tank and 
completely empty it. The rotary motion which accompanied the earth- 
quake was plainly shown by the manner in which statuary, lamps, etc., 
were turned half way around on pedestals or tables. From the fact that 
some houses escaped almost unharmed, while stronger buildings near them 
were almost demolished, I infer that the earthquake came in waves some- 
what like the waves of the sea, one much higher than the other. 

‘If we had had no more earthquakes since the first shock, the people of 
Charleston would by this time be pretty well restored in body and mind, 
but these continued shocks niake every one uneasy, and keep up the nervous 
tension which must result in breaking down sooner or later. The scientific 
people tell us that these after shocks should inspire confidence, as indica- 
ting that the original was a land slide upon a tremendous scale, and that 
these little shocks are the minor re-adjustments of the vast mass of matter. 
We are glad to think that this is so, but confidence will not be restored un- 
til they cease. One feature of the shocks we are now experiencing every 
few days is the peculiar sharp detonation which precedes the familiar rum- 
ble. Toan old soldier I should say that it resembled the crack ofa rifle- 
gun in the distance, and many of us who have been to the war instinctively 
listened for the whizz of the projectile. It is this detonation, which is heard 
distinctly about half way between Charleston and Summerville, which throws 
some doubt upon the land-slide theory.” 








NOTES ON THE LIQUOR QUESTION: 
N a recent harangue at Cartersville, Revivalist Sam Small evoked a tem- 
pest of ‘‘Amens”’ by declaring that the times were ripe in Georgia for 
constitutional prohibition. ‘ We want the question definitely put at rest,” 
he said. ‘‘ We do not want to be biennially harassed all over the State with 
recurring elections on the liquor question. We want to put an eternal 
quietus upon these alleged ‘ conservative associations,’ and to serve final no- 
tice upon the liquor dealers that their occupation in Georgia is gone beyond 
recall.”” Among those who listened to and applauded these were several of 
the recognized leaders of the new movement, including the Rev. Dr. Haw- 
thorne, the head of the Georgia Good Templars, and the Hon. C. R. Pringle, 
the father of the present Georgia law and a regularly nominated Democrat- 
ic candidate for the State senate. 

An Atlanta correspondent of the Sun annotates Mr. Small’s discourse in 
an interesting manner. He reports that the prohibitory issue is everywhere 
being forced upon the Georgia (Democratic) nominating conventions this 
year, and that in the rural districts the prohibitionists are carrying pretty 
much everything before them. He further reports that the original tem- 
perance workers of the State, who were for keeping clear of party politics, 
have been shoved aside by self-seeking politicians, who see their chance to 
be carried into office on a wave of popular excitement and are sedulously 
cultivating it. Six weeks ago the grand lodge of the Georgia Goud Tem- 
plars voted to adhere to the policy of local option, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to stultify itself by electing an avowed constitutional prohibitionist 
to the highest place in its gift. Of the 137 Georgia counties 113 have voted 
“no license,” but the prohibitionists refuse to be satisfied while liquor is sold 
with the sanction of law in asingle Georgia city. Atlanta is openly men- 
aced with a general boycotting of its merchants by country customers of 
the prohibition persuasion if it dares to go back tothe license system. “ One 
curious feature of the prohibition movement,” according to the Sun’s corres- 
pondent, ‘‘ is that all the illicit distillers are in favor of it.” He writes :— 

The (probibitory) law makes the whole trade illicit, and effectually bars out 
distillers from other States. White the local illicit distiller incurs no more risk than 
falls to his lot anyhow as a violator of the internal revenue laws, it at the same time 
secures to him the monopoly of the local trade. The first prohibition counties in the 
State were the ‘‘ Moonshine ”’ countres of North Georgia. It isa notorious fact that 
while no man has a barroom everyone earries a bottle. As illustrating this point the 
Gazette states that a ten-horse-power steam distillery is located in a 400-acre grove 
owned by two of the most a prohibitionists of Pike county. These men 
were among the strongest advocates of the prohibition candidates for the Democratic 
nomination. 

Writing from Chicago to the World, Mr. T. C. Crawford says that he has 
visited all the northern States having a prohibitory liquor law on their sta- 
tute-books. Kansas has the most ironclad law of all, and has been most 
successful (or least unsuccessful) in enforcing it. According to the testi- 
mony of shippers, it has decreased the consumption of liquor within the 
State about 25 percent. It has transferred the retail sale from the saloons 
to the drugstores. In Iowa the consumption (to the best of Mr. Crawford’s 
observation and belief) has increased rather than fallen off under prohibi- 
tion. ‘‘ The opinion of the best men with whom I have talked,’ he reports, 
“is that the temperance question can be best settled by the adoption of a 
high-license law, with a local option feature. It should be for each commu- 
nity to say whether liquor shall be sold or not in its locality, and if sold it 
should be made to pay a revenue. The tax should be large enough to keep 
the trade in the hands of responsible people, who will themselves form an 
active police against irregular selling without liceuse.” 

The Philadelphia Press publishes au interesting letter from a Chicago 
correspondent on the working of the “ Harper law,” so-called, in that city. 
It was passed in 1883. Under it sellers of ‘* hard liquor ”’ have to pay $500 a 
year; beer-sellers $150. Previously the licensed saloon-keeper paid a yearly 
license fee of $52, and the burden of municipal taxation fell upon real-es- 
tate. The receipts from license fees in Chicago in 1882 were $175,000; last 
year they were over $1,600,000. In 1882 there were 3,849 licensed saloons 
in the city ; last year, with a largely increased population, there were 3,336. 
The ampler revenue has made it possible to maintain a larger police force, 
and there has been a marked falling off in crimes of violence. ‘The * Citi- 
zens’ League’ has made a specialty of looking after the enforcement of that 
provision of the law which forbids the sale of liquor to minors. In 1877 


1From the Hartford Courant. 








(population 420,000) the arrests of minors footed up 6,818; last year (popu- 
lation 700,000) the total number of such arrests was 6,550. What is true 
of Chicago is believed to be true of the smaller Illinois cities and towns un- 
der the new order of things. ‘‘ The state of Illinois,” writes the Press’s cor- 
respondent, “is fully committed toa high-license law. There is no move- 
ment of any considerable proportions in favor of prohibition. Indeed such 
a propaganda would not stand the ghost of a chance ofsuccess. A very large 
percentage of those citizens who interest themselves in questions of public 
weal and who are active in promoting public morals are strong supporters of 
the present system, and would regret to see the issue of license or prohibi- 
tion before the people.” ‘ 

In his latest public deliverance on the subject to date, that sprightly 
and versatile veteran, General Neal Dow, informs Editor Dana that all his nu- 
merous and seemingly contradictory assertions as to the practical w orking 
of the prohibitory law in the state of Maine are perfectly consistent with 
one another and are all in strict accordance with the facts. It is true that 
the Maine law, so-called, has been a “ great success; ”’ that ‘‘ every distillery 
and brewery in the state has been suppressed ;” that “ the quantity of liq- 
uor sold in Maine is not more than one-twentieth of what it was before the 
law ;’’ and it is also true that in every city except Portland the law ‘‘ has 
been and is absolutely ignored,” and that the volume of the liquor traffic in 
Maine “ has not been at all reduced in the last twenty years.” The gener- 
al’s explanation of the apparent contradiction is this,—that ‘‘at the end of 
the first year of prohibition the liquor traffic was reduced to as low a point 
in the state as it has been at any time since.” Yet it is barely ten months 
since he publicly testified that the law was at that time “as well executed 
as any of our (Maine) statutes.” Reminded of this, he has nothing to say 
except that the temperance people of Portland had elected a democratic 
mayor and city marshal ‘‘by whom the law was enforced with great vigor.” 
His present quarrel with the republican party is, he explains, that, having 
control of legislation, it has failed to enact “ such additional pains as would 
render the liquor trade unprofitable and uncomfortable to those who should 
persist in it,” and that republican officials have failed to enforce the law in 
the Maine cities. 

Another veteran worker in the cause of temperance,—as zealous, as in- 
defatigable and very nearly as old as General Neal Dow himself,—has just 
committeed to print the ripe conclusions of his experience and judgment. 
“Our national vice,” says Cardinal Manning in the Fortnightly Review, ad- 
dressing himself to his fellow Englishmen, “ will never be corrected from 
above. Governments, magistrates, and police have labored, or seemed to 
labor, for these three hundred years to diminish or control the spread of 
intemperance. They are too remote to influence the millions of people.” 
Yet he does not despair of the cause; on the contrary. He points to the 
fact that the most popular (that is, the most Democratic) House of Commons 
ever elected contains nearly three hundred members pledged to the princi- 
ple of local option,—-“ about half of them in favor of a direct local vote.” 
‘That way hope lies, in the cardinal’s opinions,—in the education, slow but 
sure, of the individual Englishman up to the discovery that the public house 
aud the fiery fluids sold there are his and England’s worst ememies, and in 
the inevitable and irresistible resultant uprising of the common people 
“against the system which has so long made their homes desolate and their 
lives intolerable.” 








THE INCREASE OF BALDNESS.’ 


YO a person who has a moderately well-supplied pocket-book and a 
thoughtful turn of mind, there can be no more fruitful theme for med- 
itation than to go into our large halls, theaters, churches and other places of 
public resort, and, securing a seat in the gallery or in the rear part of the 
room, look at the heads of the audience, for no other purpose than to ascer- 
tain by actual count how many show signs of baldness. Unless the experi- 
menter has been in the habit of counting for this object, he will be surprised 
to learn that, in most of the eastern cities, fully thirty per cent. of the men 
over thirty years of age show unmistakable signs of baldness, while nearly 
twenty per cent. have spots on their heads that are not only bald, but 
actually polished with the gloss that is supposed to belong to extreme old 
age alone. I have been in the majority of the churches and theaters in all 
the large eastern cities, as well as in Chicago, St. Louis and other plaees of 
the west, and have verified my assertion by actual count. From my obser- 
vation I find that bald headed men are most plentiful in New York and Bos- 
ton. After these come Philadelphia, Washington, and the western towns. 
I say “ men,” for two reasons: 1. Because women usually wear their hats or 
bonnets on such occasions, thus covering their crowns. 2. In case their hats 
are removed, the hair is combed up so as to cover any possible bald spot, or 
else there is an artificial “switch ” to hide the defects of nature. So, with- 
out indulging in any speculations regarding what may be, I will confine my- 
self to what is to be seen. ; 

Here are a few observations taken in Boston: Trinity Church: 243 men; 
71 actually bald, 46 indications of balduess. King’s Chapel: 86 men; 38 
actually bald, 14 indications of baldness. Hollis Street Theater, orchestra 
at performance of the “ Mikado:” 63 men; 27 actually bald, 10 indications. 
Boston Theater, Judic : 126 men; 51 actually bald, 43 indications. 

These observations were taken from the more cultivated classes of so- 
ciety, and do not give a fair representation of the Boston head, as repeated 
calls at the dime museums and cheaper variety performances demonstrated. 
For instance, of thirty men seen in the seats of the World’s Museum in 
Washington street, but eight were bald, while only five others had thin hair, 
showing that baldness was simply a question of a very few years. Again, of 
forty men at Austin and Stone’s Museum, twenty-two had their heads well 
covered; and at the Windsor Theatre (variety) I found less than twenty-five 
per cent. who had thin hair. 

On the other hand, at shows and entertainments of more refinement, 
the bald-headed element was,considerably larger. Of two nights when Patti 
sang at the Boston Theatre there were forty-six per cent. of bald heads on 
one occasion and forty-two on the other. When De Lussan appeared in “ Fra 
Diavolo”’ I discovered thirty-eight per cent. of baldness, and at one of. Mat- 


gaa from an article by Virgil G. Eaton in the Popwar Science Monthly for 
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thew Arnold’s lectures there were forty-six per cent. In fact, out of hun- 
dreds of observations, extending over several years, I have found that the 
higher the price of admission, and presumably the more refining nature of 
the performance, the larger the per cent. of bald heads. One night I counted 
the occupauts of a few settees in my immediate vicinity at an exhibition 
which John L. Sullivan gave at the Mechanics’ Fair Building, and was sur- 
prised that less than twelve per cent. of the men were bald. Asthis was a 
show where the spectators had the privilege of retaining or discarding their 
hats at pleasure, I think it was not a fair test. 

In large cities, where over one half of the population is under thirty 
years of age, and where half of those who attend places of amusement can 
safely be placed at less than forty years, these facts are certainly interesting 
to every person who wishes to know what kind of a looking person the 
coming man is goingto be. It is not uncommon to see men under thirty 
years of age whose crowns are totally denuded of hair. In one store in 
New York city, are twelve shipping-clerks, all under forty years of age, and 
seven of them are bald, while two more are vainly trying to prevent bald- 
ness by using hair-restorers. There are more bald-headed men in Boston 
than there are who have black or red hair. Next to the brown heads, the 
bald heads have the largest number of representatives. In order to prove 
this, it is only necessary to go to any party or place of amusement or assem- 
blage of any kind in New England. In my capacity as newspaper reporter 
I attended a funeral in Beacon street, Boston, a few years ago, where the 
clergyman, the undertaker, and every ove of the mourners were bald- 
headed! The only perfect head of hair I saw at the house was that of the fair 
young girl who lay in the casket. Instances showing the proneness, not on- 
ly of Boston and New Englaud, but of the whole country, to become bald, 
could be given indefinitely, but I think the foregoing will suffice. 

Now, in view of these facts, can any one say that the coming man, of 
New England at least, will not be bald? If not, what is the present gener- 
ation doing, or what can it do, to hinder such a fate ? 

The old physiological law of stock-breeding, that “like begets like,” 
applies to men as wellas toanimals. If men at the age when they marry 
and begin to raise children are bald-headed, they can expect their children 
to enjoy the traits of their sires. A father and mother who become bald 
when young can safely predict a like result for their offspring. There is no 
reason why bald heads should not yield to the laws of heredity as much as 
curly heads or red heads. Anything else would seein unnatural 

To hinder such a tendency it is only needful to learn its cause, which 
seems to be no other than wearing tightly fitting head-covering, living in~ 
doors, and the lately developed habit of keeping the hair closely cropped. 
Among the savage races, who live out-doors most of the time and go bare- 
headed, baldness is unknown. To these hair isa protection. It grows in 
rank profusion without care. Something is needed to protect the scalp from 
sun and wind and rain, and hair grows luxuriantly; when hats and caps 
were invented they took the place of the natural shield, and the hair, hay- 
ing no longer any function to perform, fell away. The daysof its usefulness 
in the economy of life are past, and, like the tails of the monkeys and the 
muscles of the ears, it has become rudimentary from disuse. If it is to be 
restored to its former glory, men must stop making “close crops,” and must 
go bare-headed. That there are fewer bald-headed women than men is due 
to the fact that ladies do not “shingle” their hair after the manner of the 
sterner sex. The recent fashion of ‘‘ banging” and “ frizzing”’ their hair, 
adopted by ladies of fashion, is a death-blow to their sex having good hair 
much longer. If it continues, there will be as many bald-headed women as 
men. Allowing the hair to grow long and exposing the head to the weath- 
er with little or no protection are the methods by which a rapidly disap- 
pearing beauty of the race can be restored. It is to this neglect of fashion- 
able care that the farmers with “ hay-seed in their hair” owe their com- 
parative freedom from baldness. The man or woman who wears a closely 
fitting cap and works in overheated shops and stores, under the rays of gas 
and electric lights, can not expect to have good hair. If they want to be 
‘worth scalping” they must go out in the open air and expose their heads 
so that they will feel the need of scalp-locks. Nature never makes any- 
thing for which she has no need, and, when she finds that her works are of 
no use, she proceeds to eliminate the superfluous article. 
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DRIFT. 


—Thackeray, during his stay in Charleston, met the famous Mrs. King, 
the daughter of James L. Pettigrew, a great Unionist, who, on being ques- 
tioned after the secession of the State as to what he intended doing, replied, 
“ Well, the State is going to the devil, and I’m going with it.” Mrs. King 
was at that time one of the leaders of society. Thackeray remarked, with 
rather more brusqueness than elegance, on his introduction to her, “ I un- 
derstand, Mrs. King, that you are verv fast,” whereupon the brilliant wo- 
man, whose forte was repartee, replied, ‘Ah, Mr. Thackeray, we must not 
place too much confidence in what we hear, for I was informed that you 
were a gentleman.” It is said that the proud Englishman never forgot this 
retort of the high-spirited Southern woman.— Brooklyn Magazine. 


The London Economist says: Instructions have been issued by the French 
Treasury to its agents to withdraw from circulation the gold pieces of five 
francs. In fact they have already almost disappeared from the circulation ; 
they are disliked by the public, as from their small size they are easily Jost, 
and for the same reason the loss in weight by friction is greater than in the 
larger gold coin. Their entire withdrawal will enable the Bank of France 
to put a greater number of silver five-franc pieces in circulation. Although 
no such instructions have been publicly given with regard to gold ten-franc 
coin, it is probable that they have also been quietly withdrawn, for they 
have become rare for some time past, and if retained at the bank and Treas- 
ury offices this may account for a part of the increase of the gold reserve. 
The public prefer silver five-franc pieces, in spite of their weight, to gold 
coin of less than twenty francs. 


—“*To the many accounts of the eccentricities of the Russian author, 
Count Leon Tolstoi,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘the following has been re- 
cently added by a visitor, who found the Count in the garb of a peasant 
sweeping up the hearth. If I had not known the Count, says the chronicler, 
I should have thought him a village artisan. His white shirt was soiled 
with coal and clay; he had astrap round his waist, and his large peasant 
boots, covered with mud, harmonized completely with his rough hair, his 
broad back, from which the perspiration had moistened his shirt. I was in 
the presence of a robust Russian patriarch, a representative of that venerable 
old age of which Count Tolstoi himself speaks in his ‘ Death of Ivan Ilistch.’ 
After breakfast the Count wrote a letter and began to read. His son Ilia 
went with me to the village to square a beam which was to be placed on the 
roof of a peasant’s shed which the Count was going to repair. After an hour 
and a half the Count came to join us. He wore the same costume, but a 
clean blouse replaced the soiled shirt. Everybody knows probably that the 
Count does not allow money to be given to persons in need. He considers 
that alms should be acts of politeness of the same nature as when we give 
permission to a person to light his cigarette. Acting on this principle, he 
gives his personal help to peasants, and furnishes them with the necessary 
materials for their buildings or their agricultural pursuits.” 


“‘How many people know, I wonder,” says a correspondent of the New 
York Times, “ that Mr. F. C. Burnand (the editor of London Punch) was for 
years in the Jesuit convent in Bayswater, and was even admitted to minor 
orders, tonsured, and invested with cassock and beretta? I did not for one, 
until I heard a friend to-day recounting that to this day Mr. Burnand’s 
mode of taking recreation after his week’s work is to lie on his back, pipe in 
mouth, and read the Tablet and the London Weekly Register. He also never 
misses reading Mr. McMaster’s New York Freeman's Journal. After the 
serious labor of editing Punch he thus finds recuperation in comparatively 
light literature.” 


The disastrous earthquake in the South brings to mind a similar event 
in the early history of the colony. This was an earthquake which lasted at 
intervals seven months, from February 5, 1663, to September, and extended 
from the Isle of Percee and Gaspesie to beyond the Island of Montreal and 
into New England and Acadia. The “ Relations of the Jesuits” gives very 
curious particulars of this visitation. The most remarkable phenomenon 
was the fracture and upheaval of theice. Blocks six or seven feet thick 
flew to pieces, with smoke rising from the depths, or jets of ‘sand and ooze. 
Below Quebec, as far as Tadousac, the waters of the St. Lawrence were 
turned whitish during a whole week, The first shock was felt at Montreal 
on February 5, at the hour of sunset, as the little ‘colony was gathered in 
the Hotel Dieu Chapel for evening prayer.—Montreal Gazette. 


—From the new volume published by the Italian General Director of 
Statistics, which contains data from 1873 to 1884, the following figures are 
taken respecting murder and manslaughter in the following countries. The 
proportions of individuals condemned is for every 100,000 persons: In Italy 
8.12, France, 1.56; Belgium, 1.78; Germany, 1.11; Great Britain, 0.60; 
Austria, 2.24; Hungary, 6.09; Spain, 7.84. Thus Italy, Spain and Hungary 
have the unenviable precedence in murder. In offenses against morality 
Italy shows more favorably. The proportions of persons condemned for such 
offenses is: In every 100,000 inhabitants, Germany, 14.03; France, 9,77; 
Austria, 9.18; Huugary, 6.52; Italy, 3.77; England, 1.74; Spain, 0.95. 


| Germany occupies the first place in robbery. Taking all crimes together, 


Germany is at the top of the scale and England at the bottom. 
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corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 








DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A, CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THomas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 


Joun ©, BULLITT. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 


MIRRORS, ETC. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


BVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
witedow Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
yo and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
directions for culture, in English and German 

free to all applicants. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS. 








ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 








» FURNITURE. 


0s HILLBORW ¢ gy 


DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


es 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











MANUFACTURERS. 





—THE— 

William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PRILADELPHIA. 








I OITS 


aARYS: 


McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 








INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, . . . 1,070,610 92 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 447,821 18 


ToTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$1,918,432.05. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 


JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 


JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 








The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 
ABRAHAM BARKER, eee. 


WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 8. Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





